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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————— 

THVHE Peace Conference on Tuesday presented Austria with 
I her Peace Treaty in its final shape. The Treaty laid before 
the Austrian delegates at St. Germain on June 2nd was a mere 
skeleton; it was clothed with flesh in the document given to 
them on July 20th. The Allies have now reconsidered the terms, 
modifying the economic clauses, securing Austria a supply of 
coal, and giving her the railway junction of Radkesburg formerly 
assigned to the Southern Slavs. Austria is allowed five days 
within which she must accept the Treaty or resume the war. 
She will of course accept, all the more readily because she has 
been generously treated. The Allies in a covering letter have 
reminded the Austrian people that they cannot escape scot-free 
from the consequences of a war which they applauded when 
their Hapsburg rulers began it. The Germans of Austria and 
the Hungarians had oppressed their fellow-subjects of other 
races, and cannot complain if the Poles and Czechs, Southern 
Slavs and Rumanians, now decline to have any further con- 
nexion with them. The Austrians should be thankful to retain 
their independence. In other days they would have been 
punished for their national crimes by passing under alien rule. 





The Allies have taken Germany sharply to task for a patent 
violation of the Peace Treaty in regard to Austria. Article 80 
of the Treaty provides that Germany shall acknowledge and 
respect the independence of Austria, and shall agree that Austrian 
independence is inalienable save with the consent of the League 
of Nations. Nevertheless Article 61 of the new German Con- 
stitution allows Austrian representatives to sit without voting 
in the German Imperial Council, in anticipation of the union 
ef Austria with Germany. Obviously Austrian independence 
would be a mere fiction if Austrians sat regularly in the German 
Council. The Germans doubtless inserted the clause to test 
the vigilance and patience of the Allies. They have had their 
answer. Germany is allowed fifteen days within which to 
expunge the clause from her Constitution, failing which the 
Allies will occupy more territory east of the Rhine. The incident 
is not encouraging for the optimists who suppose that Germany 
is greatly changed by defeat. 

The disorders in Upper Silesia have been checked by the 
arrival of an Allied Commission, but correspondents still report 
gross outrages committed by the German troops upon the Poles. 
It is clear that Germany provoked the disorders in order to 
have an excuse for shooting down or spiriting away as many 








Polish residents as possible, so that the vote to be taken on the 
future of the district might go in her favour. The Allies must 
have foreseen that the Germans would play these tricks, and 
should have prevented them. The Peace Conference cannot 
afford to let itself be trifled with, whether by enemics or by 
Allies. It is in effect the League of Nations, and it is being 
judged by its actions. Men will say, not without reason, that 
if the Peace Conference, with veteran armies in the field under 
its orders, can be safely flouted by a German Commissioner in 
Silesia or by a German General in Courland, by a Bolshevik 
adventurer in Budapest or by the smaller nations of Eastern 
Europe who are dissatisfied with its decisions, there is not much 
hope for a League of Nations depending mainly, in normal times, 
on diplomacy and moral suasion. 

We are sorry none the less that the Peace Conference should 
have felt obliged to address what unofficial Paris telegrams 
describe as an “ ultimatum ” to Rumania in regard to the action 
of the Rumanian Army in Hungary. On hearing of this 
Rumania gave the extraordinary explanation that none of 
the seventy-odd wireless messages sent to her during the 
past fortnight had arrived. It may be true that Rumania 
has excceded the instructions of the Allies, and has ventured 
to recover for herself the railway material and other things 
stolen from her by the Magyars. But it is equally true 
that, if Rumania had remained passive, the Bolsheviks would 
still be ruling in Budapest and flouting the Allies. The Peace 
Conference was saved from the consequences of its own inde. 
cision by Rumania, and, we fear, is more angry than grateful, 
while the Rumanians for their part have probably been carried 
away by the not unnatural excitement of a triumph over their 
old and cruel enemies. We hope that calmer counsels will now 
prevail both in Paris and in Bucharest. 

A wireless message published in the papers of Thursday 
stated that at a meeting of the Petrograd Soviet on Monday 
Trotsky made a report on the military situation. He said that 
after crushing Admiral Koltchak, the Red Armies were now 
dealing with General Denikin, whose army “ already shows 
signs of dissolution.”” When General Denikin had been crushed 
the Red Armies would deal with their enemies in the West. 
“On the Petrograd front we must stand proudly and impreg- 
nably.”” Unless Finland ceased her provocations and gave 
real guarantees that she would not take further action against 
the Reds, there would be an overwhelming advance into Finland. 
After hearing Trotsky’s report the Soviet, according to the 
wireless message, agreed to come to terms with both Esthonia 
and Finland if those countries wished to do so, but otherwise 
to send armies against them both. 

Colonel John Ward, the Labour Member for Stoke, whe 
has just returned home after serving in Siberia, confirms the 
accounts of the Bolshevik Terror with which we are all familiar. 
Bolshevism, he says, is sheer despotism maintained by control 
of the food supply and by espionage. A man who is not a 
Bolshevik has to beg his bread, if he escapes being shot. Colonel 
Ward attributes the military successes of the Bolsheviks to 
their control of the central manufacturing districts, and to 
their possession of the immense supplies of munitions with 
which the Allies provided Russia for the campaign of 1917. 
He says that, contrary to the general belief, the Germans 
did not obtain more than a small part of these supplies, 
though British guns sold or abandoned by the Russians were 
used against us on the Western Front last year. If the Bol- 
sheviks are well equipped, the recent defeat of Admiral Koltchak 
is fully explained, for the Siberian arm‘es are known to be 


very badly armed. General Denikin has done better because 


he has received British munitions through the Black Sea ports. 
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The beauties of internationalism are often preached by theo- 
rists. What internationalism means in pyrctice was explained 
by the T'imes Morocco correspondent on Tuesday. Tangier is 
an international town. All the Powers share in the adminis- 
tration. Tangier ought to be supremely blessed. Yet in fact 
Tangier is most miserable. National jealousies prevent the 
international control from doing anything for Tangier. Sani- 
tation, public health, the water supply, and other public works 
are grossly neglected. There is no native hospital. Epidemics 
rage unchecked. Law is administered by a dozen Consular 
Courts and by native Courts, with the result that there is no 
justice, at any rate for the poorer natives, while vice flourishes. 
Trade does not thrive under such conditions, and the scanty 
revenue goes to the upkeep of the European official quarter, 
Mr. Harris bids us take warning from Tangier. “ Of all unsatis- 
factory, callous, and selfish forms of government, International- 
ization stands unrivalled.” Yet there have been wiseacres who 
would apply it to Constantinople. 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the American Senate, 
continuing its critical examination of the Peace Treaty, has 
proposed an amendment giving America as many votes in the 
League of Nations Assembly as are assigned to the British 
Empire. The Dominions and India, as well as the Empire in 
its entirety, are original members of the League. But it is 
of course misleading to suggest that votes will merely be counted 
and not weighed, otherwise the little States could always out- 
vote the great Powers. The amendment is an effective debating- 
point but nothing more. Senator Knox last week urged the 
Senate to reject the Treaty and make a separate peace with 
Germany. Nothing would please the Germans better, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the Senate will gratify them. Mean- 
while President Wilson is beginning an oratorical tour to convert 
his countrymen to a belief in the League of Nations. 


The Executive of the Miners’ Federation met on Tuesday and 
decided, prudently enough, to drop the threat of “ direct action ” 
with which Mr. Smillie a few weeks ago was trying to frighten 
the Government and the nation. The Executive declared that 
the Government’s programme for the coal industry—vaguely 
outlined by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons— 
would be ‘“ wholly impracticable,” and that the only way to 
secure & maximum output was “ at once to introduce the scheme 
of nationalization recommended by the majority of the Coal 
Industry Commission.” We may remark that the majority 
did not agree on a scheme. The miners’ nominees objected 
most strongly to Mr. Justice Sankey’s proviso that a nationalized 
coal industry could not permit of strikes without due notice or 
inquiry. The Executive went on to say that it did not “ at this 
stage’ recommend “ industrial action,” but that it invited the 
Trade Union Congress “to declare that the fullest and most 
effective action be taken ” to force the Government to nationalize 
the mines. 


On Wednesday the Miners’ Federation at a delegate meeting 
adopted the advice of the Executive. Mr. Smillie said that the 
miners were “ genuinely anxious for the interests of the nation,” 
and wanted nationalization for the sake of the poorer consumer. 
The miners, he said, did not want the absolute control of the 
mines, but only “an effective voice in the control ”—coupled, 
we suppose, with “lightning strikes’ whenever they could not 
have matters all their own way. He denied most strenuously 
that the miners were responsible for the decline in output. Yet 
we are bound to add that the reduction of the working day and 
the Yorkshire strikes—both due to the miners’ leaders—caused 
the output of coal to be reduced by nearly half between May 31st 
and August 9th. Mr. Justice Sankey thought that the shorter 
working day would involve a reduction of only ten per cent. 
Unhappily he was wrong, and all classes of the community, 
except the miners, are suffering from the mistake. 


We are greatly disappointed to see that Mr. Smillie had 
nothing to say in reply to the very definite charges made against 
him by the Duke of Northumberland in a public speech, which is 
reprinted in this month’s National Review. He only referred to 
the Duke’s statement that “ behind all this agitation there are 
Bolshevik agents who are trying to exploit the miners for their 
own ends,” and asked the Duke to prove it or withdraw it. ‘“ He 
(Mr. Smillie) could not be an honourable man if behind the 
Federation, knowingly, there was any Bolshevik gold or influ- 
ence.” Mr. Smillie knows as well as we do that this is no 








answer. The Duke of Northumberland made very specific 
and detailed allegations as to Mr. Smillie’s revolutionary 
activities. If those allegations are baseless, Mr. Smillis 
ought to bring an action against his defamer and clear 
his own character. He ought at the very least to give 
a specific denial of the charges. Mr. Smillie has not done 
so. We cannot think that the great majority of the 
miners, who are as patriotic and law-abiding as the rest of us, 
will be satisfied with Mr. Smillie’s silence. 


The moderate miners’ leaders, presumably in order to lend 
dignity to Mr. Smillie’s retreat from an untenable position, 
spoke in favour of nationalization as the only means of getting 
cheap coal. Mr. Brace, who is well known to be an opponent of 
“direct action,” compromised with Mr. Smillie so far ag to 
suggest that he might consider it in certain circumstances, My. 
Adamson, who is anything but a firebrand, advised the publi: 
to discuss the question instead of leaving it to be argued betwee 
the miners and the coal-owners, and declared that “there was no 
half-way house ” between the present system—which served us 
well until the Government assumed control during the war— 
and nationalization. However, the miners’ leaders have clearly 
abandoned the idea of a general coal strike for the purpose of 
forcing an unwilling Government and nation to nationalize the 
mines. That is all to the good. If the miners will now set t 
work in earnest to produce more coal, Mr. Smillie’s benevolent 
professions of concern for the national interest will seem a little 
less unconvincing than they are at present. 


The King of Italy has set a good example to his wealthy 
subjects by transferring all the Crown domains to the State 
for the benefit of the disabled soldiers and the poorer peasantry. 
It is a truly royal gift, for the Italian Crown domains—like those 
which George III. surrendered to the State in the days of Pitt— 
were of great value. King Victor Emmanuel has always shown 
himself a good patriot and a genuine democrat, and he will 
now be more popular than ever. Yet even this royal generosity 
will surprise the world less than another act of Italian self. 
denial which is reported in Tuesday’s Daily Chronicle. A 
number of railwaymen have offered to work an extra hour a 
day without extra pay in order to relieve the congestion in the 
ports. These men see that prices cannot be reduced until the 
foodstuffs and coal held up in the ports are cleared, and as good 
citizens they wish to do what they can to remove the difficulty. 
If Labour everywhere would show this spirit, we should soon 
be at the end of our troubles, and none would benefit more than 
the working man. 


The price of the quartern loaf was raised on Monday from 
ninepence to ninepence-halfpenny. This is the direct result 
of the recent increase in bakers’ wages and the reduction of 
their working hours. It is just as well that the fact should be 
emphasized, for many people still cling to the delusion that 
wages can be increased and output reduced without affecting 
prices. We must add that bread is still artificially cheap. 
The real price of the loaf is about thirteenpence. It can onl) 
be sold at ninepence-halfpenny by the aid of a State subsidy, 
which amounts to £50,000,000 a year. Whatever might be said 
by timorous folk for a bread subsidy in time of war, there can 
be no doubt that it is utterly wrong in normal times, and that 
the Government should take the earliest opportunity of reducing 
and abolishing it. Mr. Lloyd George knows that the Britis! 
people do best when they are confronted with real difficulties 
and not when they are coaxed into supposing that no difficultic 
exist. The Prime Minister should adopt the bold and frank 
policy of saying that we cannot afford to spend £50,000,000 
on a bread subsidy. We are confident that the nation would 
accept the decision cheerfully and economize by eating a 
little less bread. 


The Sunday Pictorial of last Sunday published an article b) 
Lord Rothermere, the sense of which was that the powers of the 
Coalition had all been accumulated in the hands of the Con 
servatives, who had become the “dictators of policy”; that 
Mr. Bonar Law, who had been practically Prime Minister during 
Mr. Lloyd George’s absence, was mainly responsible for the 
enormous waste of money ; that Mr. Lloyd George was an injured 
innocent ; that the Conservatives must be got rid of ; and that 
Mr. Lloyd George must be given his chance to put matters 
straight. This article seems to have given rise to a good deal ol 
political gossip, not so much, we suppose, on the merits of the 
article as because of its origin. As Lord Rothermere is Lord 
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Northcliffe’s brother, the smoke is supposed to veil the fires of 
many intrigues. We wonder, but we cannot profess to know. 


It is curious, however, that Mr. Lloyd George should be held 
up as the leader most fit to enforce economy. Before the 
war Mr. Lloyd George’s métier was to promise his followers 
refreshing fruit to be paid for at the expense of other people. 
During the war his undoubted buoyancy and his power to 
provoke enthusiasm, valuable though they were, had to be paid 
for—he never reckoned the cost so long as he got what he wanted. 
We are not saying that he was altogether wrong, for the war 
certainly had to be won at any cost. But to settle disputes with 
Labour by granting every demand that was made at almost a 
moment’s notice was not exactly a good training in economy. 
Mr. Lloyd George is not, and never was, a financier in the line 
of the great Chancellors of the Exchequer. One of his favourite 
financial proposals, the taxation of land values, was a miserable 
It resulted in a loss to the country, as the cost of col- 





fiasco. 

It is seldom right to consider a mana bad critic simply because 
he is a bad author, but if this principle were ever to be applied, it 
might be applied with some curious results to Lord Rothermere 
himself. The result of Lord Rothermere’s brief term of office 
as Air Minister was that the whole Air Service was temporarily 
thrown into despair by the resignation or removal—possibly 
the two things were indistinguishable—of General Trenchard. 
And we have never heard that the Air Ministry during Lord 
Rothermere’s administration was saved from excessive expend- 
iture, though he now accuses Ministers of “ aimlessly floundering 
In an ocean of debt, never making an effort to get things right.” 








Speaking at a meeting of the Ulster Unionist Council at 
Belfast on Tuesday, Sir Edward Carson surpassed himself in 
the lucidity and force of his description of the situation in 
Ireland. He said that he understood the Cabinet were 
again trying to make a settlement of the Irish question. 
“T am therefore going to talk to them in the most frank 
possible way.” He explained that anybody who said 
that Ulster did not want a settlement was stating a ridiculous 
falsehood. ‘‘ But a settlement must be a settlement, not a 
surrender.” Americans nearly always forgot what an Irish 
“settlement ’’ meant for Ulster—what the Protestants of Ulster 
were asked to give up. Ireland was spoken of in America as 
having “‘no Constitutional government,” whereas she in fact 
had double rights, for she had double the number of Members 
of Parliament to which she was entitled. No settlement was 
worth talking about which was unsatisfactory to 75 per cent. of 
the population and would not be accepted in any case by the 
other 25 per cent. Yet every settlement which had ever been 
proposed for Ireland was of that sort. 


The policy of Sinn Fein, which meant absolute independence, 
whether independence was to be arrived at by one step, or by 
two steps through a preliminary phase of Dominion Home Rule, 
was the only alternative to the Union. “I cannot imagine,” 
said Sir Edward Carson, ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George willingly bringing 
in a Bill which nobody wants and then saying he will force it 
upon Ireland.” He would not hesitate, as most people did, 
to refer to the religious difficulty. ‘‘ There is no use in shutting 
our eyes to the fact that the demand for separation comes from 
the Roman Catholic community and not from the Protestant 
community.”” Owing to the doubt in which the whole matter 
was plunged, Sir Edward Carson advised his supporters to re- 
establish the Ulster Volunteers, whose work had been suspended 
during the war. This advice, of course, will cause another 
outbreak of the ery that Sir Edward Carson is taking “ direct 
action,” preaching sedition and fomenting rebellion. Yet there 
will be no more in that cry than there was when the Law Officers 
of the Crown examined the case against Sir Edward Carson and 
found that no action would lie. 


The reason is obvious to any one who cares to think about it. 
On the one side we have the Government explicitly pledged over 
and over again not to force the men of North-East Ulster out of 
their British citizenship. On the other side we have Sir Edward 
Carson and his friends declaring that they are intensely loyal to 
the Crown, and that nothing would ever induce them to take up 
arms in civil strife unless an attempt were made to force them 
out of their allegiance. The other day in the House of Lords the 
Lord Chancellor explained that though many things about 
ireland were in doubt, there was one matter about which there 


was no doubt at all, and that was that the Government had 
solemnly vowed never to force North-East Ulster under a Dublin 
Parliament. Therefore it will be seen that Sir Edward Carson 
and the Ulster Volunteers threaten to take up arms only in an 
emergency which the Government themselves have declared to 
be impossible. Unless the Government behave as tyrants and 
liars there can be no armed resistance by North-East Ulster. 
And surely if the Government did behave as tyrants and liars 
—using lies and tyranny to deprive loyal men of their citizenship— 
rebellion would be justified if ever it were justified in British 
history. These are the whole facts about Sir Edward Carson’s 
alleged sedition. He is on very firm ground, and the Unionists 
of Ulster are fortunate in their leader. We have not space to 
summarize Sir Edward Carson’s well-deserved castigation of 
Lord Northcliffe. 


The Times of Tuesday published a rather wild letter from 
Lord Fisher about public expenditure. “It is incredible—it is 
uncalled for—it is ruinous waste, that the cost of the Fleet is 
now 140 millions a year. In 1904 it was 34 millions!” We 
are all for every penny of economy, but economy is not helped 
by loose statements. Lord Fisher seems to forget that a con- 
siderable part of the Fleet is still on active service, and that 
money pays for only about half what it paid for before the war. 
“You must turn out the whole spendthrift crew,” goes on 
Lord Fisher; ‘‘ you must be ruthless, relentless, remorseless ! 
Sack the lot.” Does he mean the Cabinet who frame the 
expensive policy or the Admiralty who only carry it out ? 
Finally Lord Fisher explains that half the Navy is obsolete 
already through the immense development of big fast ships 
and huge guns, and that the other half will be equally useless 
in a very few years because of the internal-combustion engine 
and oil. 

How history is made :— 

** Botha has been more admired as a soldier than as a states. 
man: in his youth, as it is interesting to know, he studied with 
zeal the campaigns of Napoleon, and if he had been allowed he 
would have put in practice a higher military wisdom than the 
mere veld craft and defensive ambush-warfare of the average 
Boer.”’—From a leading article on General Botha in the Morning 
Post of Friday, August 29th. 

** At any rate, he had the open mind and the clear eye which 
makes the resourceful and inventive commander. ‘I wish 
they would bring Botha to Flanders,’ said an eminent soldier 
in the War Office (of all places) once to me. And when I ex- 
pressed some surprise at such a proposal from such a quarter I 
was told: ‘ He hasn’t read the —— maxims of Hs peng He 
hadn’t, but I honestly believe,’’ &c.—From an article on General 
Botha in the Daily News of Friday, August 29th. 


General Smuts delivered a funeral oration at General 
Botha’s grave on Saturday last, remarking significantly that 
“for his friend was reserved the hard fate to bury him and to 
remain with a task which even for him was almost too much.” 
General Smuts has succeeded General Botha as leader of the 
South African Party and as Prime Minister of the Union, with the 
same Cabinet as before. The South African Parliament is about 
to meet in order to ratify the Peace Treaty. The General Election 
is near at hand. The political situation in the Union is compli- 
cated by the existence of four parties—the South African Party, 
composed of Progressive Boers; the Unionists, who represent 
most of the British settlers ; the Labour Party, mainly recruited 
on the Rand; and the reactionary Boer Nationalists. None of 
these has a majority in the House. General Botha was main- 
tained in office by the steady support of the British Unionists 
against the Nationalists. But no coalition of the moderate 
forces, still less a union of the two parties supporting the Govern- 
ment, has seemed possible. It remains to be seen whether 
General Smuts will work to this end. 


The late Mr. Carnegie’s will was characteristic of the man. 
He left five millions out of the seventy millions which he had 
amassed, and he charged this substantial fragment of his fortune 
with annuities to certain public men whom he admired and to 
the widows of President Cleveland and President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Morley, and Mr. Taft were left annuities 
| of £2,000 each. Chatham and Disraeli had similar benefactors, 
to whom Great Britain certainly owes much. Mr. Thomas 
Burt and Mr. John Burns, together with the late Mr. John 
Wilson, the Durham miners’ leader, and the late Sir Swire Smith, 
| were left annuities of £1,000. 








Bank rate, per cent., changed from 6} per cent.April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LABOUR SHOWS THE WAY. 


JE have never doubted, and have frequently said, 
\ that the revolutionary fever which follows all 
wars would in the end pass quietly out of the veins of the 
British people. Revolution does not affect us as it affects 
many other races, for our methods are instinctively different, 
though our instincts may well be derived from ages of 
experience and practice in self-management. No doubt, 
as the late war was the greatest of wars, so were the effects 
likely to be worse than those of previous wars. We cer- 
tainly expected a long period of unrest, with a lean time 
and a good deal of suffering for everybody. We are 
thankful to be able to think now that it looks as though 
the bad time were likely to be shorter and less bad than we 
could possibly have expected a few months ago. The most 
gratifying sign of all is that Labour itself is showing the 
way. It would have been more right and seemly if the 
rulers, who have been put in their places by the choice 
of the people, had performed this office, and if the people, 
recognizing that they were well and bravely led, had 
responded as British people always do respond to good 
leadership. Theimprovement is coming in another manner— 
from the massed good sense of the workers, and from minor 
but none the less splendid acts of warning and inspiration 
on the part of certain Labour leaders. It may be that 
this new tone will be caught by the Prime Minister, who 
will conduct affairs with more appearance of responsibility, 
with more steadiness and less impulsiveness. Let us hope 
so, for really this is a test-time for popular government. 
Never had the people more power; and if democracy at 
its zenith is not more earnest, more dignified, and more 
honest than the narrower forms of government which 
went before, there is at least some excuse for those who 
ask themselves whether we are on the right road after 
all. Yet can any man say with his hand on his heart 
that our present Government satisfy the standard of 
what a self-respecting and respect-commanding Govern- 
ment of the people ought to be? Are men appointed to 
offices because they are likely to be the best public servants 
and not for some intimate reason hidden from the public ? 
Are ideals held constantly before the nation in preference 
to political programmes which are thought the most 
likely to capture popular favour? Is the Prime Minister 
himself, who ought to symbolize in his own person the 
responsibility and the dignity of popular government, 
surrounded by supporters who are respected and trusted 
for their qualities! Do the Honours lists suggest that 
the Prime Minister wants to hold up as examples to be 
imitated men who have served the interests of the com- 
munity rather than the interests of themselves? Does 
he confer fame on those who have done great work, or 
as a rule only on those who have done great work for him ? 
However these questions may be answered as regards the 
past, the Government may fairly take their courage in 
both hands now, and appeal to the nation to save itself 
by its own efforts—appeal to it on grounds of idealism, 


pride, and patriotism rather than in the old manner ot” 


purchasing compliance by promises of a new heaven set 
up on earth by legislative enactment, 

Let us look more closely at some of the good signs. The 
Executive of the miners have decided not to proceed with 
their wildly undemocratic recommendation of “ direct 
action.” Of course both the miners and the railwaymen 
will work by other means for nationalization; they have 
every right to do so, as long as their method is the Constitu- 
tional one of trying to persuade a majority of their country- 
men. It is not as though they had to persuade a recalci- 
trant and wickedly selfish majority of capitalists and 
employers. Although capitalists and employers are cer- 
tainly members of the democracy as much as anybody 
else, it is not necessary to win over a majority of these 
people, as the majority of votes lies with the workers them- 
selves. Those workers who believe in nationalization have 
only got to persuade their fellow-workers who so far do 
not believe in it. If they succeed, all of us who are demo- 
crats will accept the result. Meanwhile it is all to the good 


that the idea of trying to gain a particular end through 
imposing the will of a small number on the greater number 








by means of violence and the paralysis of life has Leen 
abandoned, at all events for the present. 


Another good sign is the agreement come to betweon 
the employers and the Trade Unions in the shipbuilding 
and engineering trades. Mr. Brownlie, Chairman of the 
Executive of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, has 
spoken of this agreement as the “ most statesmanlike ever 
drafted between employers and employed.” He stated hig 
belief that if only the men knew the facts there would he 
no more strikes. And indeed Mr. Brownlie has no great 
reason to believe in strikes, for, as Mr. Alexander Thompson 
lately pointed out in the Daily Mail, the last great engineers’ 
strike cost the Society between 1,500 and 1,500 million 
pounds. In November, 1918, the engineers demanded that 
the weekly working hours should be reduced from 54 to 44. 
After some negotiations the employers agreed to 47, and 
this was accepted. As a result the engineering and ship- 
building Unions promised that “the greatest possible 
output ”’ should be secured. In spite of the 47-hours week, 
there have been strikes this year at Belfast, on the Clyde, 
and on the North-East Coast. Another ballot of the 
Unions had to be taken, and this time the decision by a 
huge majority was in favour of a 44-hours week after ‘all. 
The employers and the men’s leaders met again, and both 
sides talked about America; as Mr. Thompson tells us, 
while the employers described the terrific competition in 
shipbuilding promised from America, the men declared 
tfiat a 44-hours week was a success in American yards. 
These were more or less matters of opinion, but what was 
not a matter of opinion was that the output in British 
yards, instead of being maintained or increased, as the 
men’s leaders had promised, was considerably reduced. 
Naturally the employers were not prepared for another 
experiment on the lines of the first experiment which had 
proved a failure. A deadlock seemed to have been reached. 
Now we come to the agreement which Mr. Brownlie has 
praised as the most statesmanlike ever drafted. Both 
sides agreed to appoint a Committee of Inquiry composed 
equally of masters and men to discover precisely what the 
effect of a 44-hours week on output would be. Foreign 
as well as British experience is to be brought under review 
The most encouraging thing about this agreement is that 
both sides appeal to facts and want to be guided by facts. 
When the facts are ascertained the differences should be 
easily settled. 

Yet another good sign is the powerful arguments which 
Mr. Brace has been putting forward in the Contemporary 
Review and elsewhere on the desirability of piece-work. 
To be paid by the piece, Mr. Brace believes, is entirely in 
accordance with the independence of the individual British 
worker. We think so too. The only reason, we imagine, 
that piece-work has fallen into disrepute among the Unions 
is that the piece rates used to be cut when it was thought 
by the employer that a man was able to earn too much. 
The wise employer—always within reason, of course 
instead of cutting down the wages of a man who earned 
much, would have advertised the man’s prosperity in order 
to encourage the others. If the man had earned so much 
as to be able to drive down to the works in his own motor- 
car—which is the ideal joy of the American factory hand 
it probably would have paid the employer to encourage 
him to do so. There was waste all along the line when 
men—in order to prevent cutting of picce rates— were 
deliberately producing much less than they could. A man 
who produces by his own efforts what two men would 
produce where piece rates are cut down is obviously saving 
his employer 50 per cent. of the establishment expenses. 
The expenses of running the factory—of motive-power, 
lighting, and the pay of the staff—have only to be paid for 
eight hours instead of for sixteen hours while he is pro- 
ducing goods. 


Finally we must refer to the fine address which was 
given by Mr. Barnes on Monday at the International Con- 
ference on Labour and Religion. Some organizations, 
said Mr. Barnes, were getting under the control of those 
who had little idea of reciprocal service. He was afraid 
that they were getting under the control of those whe 
“wanted to pull down the pillars of the State on the 
off-chance of something arising from the ruins more to their 
liking.”” He confessed that he had never believed in the 
materialistic doctrines of rancour and illwill, yet thosé 
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doctrines were now “ accepted by an increasing number.” 
There must be a helpful contact between all the classes. 
Mr. Barnes in deprecating acrimony pointed to the divine 
lights by which the mass of labouring human beings ought 
to beled. Very different was this from the defiant gesture 
of M. Viviani some years ago, who boasted that he and his 
anti-clerical friends had plucked down the lights from 
heaven. We were specially interested in Mr. Barnes’s 
reference to some of the modern leaders of Labour who, 
he said, ** had been to Oxford or Cambridge or some other 
place, who thought themselves superior persons and posed 
as guides, philosophers, and friends to people who had 
often got more sense than the guides and philosophers 
themselves.” Readers of the Spectator may remember 
how often we have suggested that working men, who are 
eapable of conducting their own affairs with excellent 
judgment and in a thoroughly businesslike way, have made 
a cardinal mistake in allowing themselves to be led by a 
kind of intelligentsia who have never done a hand’s turn 
of manual labour, and yet have imposed upon the unhappy 
misguided workers a whole set of fanciful ideas which can 
end in nothing but disappointment. In the past British 
workers have had a good look at Marx and his doctrines 
and at all the other Socialistic teachers, and in the end they 
have followed their own sober way. So it will probably be 
again. When they have had another good look at the 
teaching of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Philip Snowden, 
Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. Tawney, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, and others, 
they will find that they have followed false guides and 
will break adrift. 

A curious and interesting fact is that some of the young 
intellectual bloods of Oxford and Cambridge, such as a 
generation ago used to burn midnight oil while they pelished 
epigrams to be brought out the next evening at a Union 
debate as brilliant improvisations, seem more inclined 
now to spend their time in the laborious work of examining 
statistics and sketching out schemes for the syndicalization 
of industry, and even for a Bolshevistic State. Far be it 
from us to condemn angrily. In the days of youth dissatis- 
faction with the existing social system is generally nothing 
but a sign of a generous and chivalrous desire to right 
wrongs. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that every 
boy ought to be a Socialist till he discovers what Socialism 
really means. We call to mind a charming passage in 
Lord Ribblesdale’s Introduction to the Memoir of his son, 
the late Charles Lister. In that passage Lord Ribblesdale 
described how a Socialistic meeting arranged by Charles 
Lister was held in his own park, and how the urbane 
Socialistic speech-makers in pouring denunciation upon 
eapitalists and landlords were careful to make an exception 
in favour of a particular piece of land and a particular 
landlord! Oxford and Cambridge would be of very little 
use if they encouraged undergraduates to applaud the 
sentiment of that old aspiration to servility :— 

“Lord bless the squire and his relations 
And keep us in our proper stations.” 
But if there is a new fashion among undergraduates to 
become like those Russian students who used to do the 
intellectual work of revolution, the movement is something 
to be watched as well as something to move curiosity. 

It may be too much to assume that the victory of British 
common-sense is already in sight. But even if it be de- 
ferred it is none the less assured. Those who fight against 
the tyranny of “direct action” and such things, those 
who wish to help themselves and their wives and children 
by steady labour, those who believe in working for their 
eountry because it is a country worth working for, are all 
fighting the battle of freedom; and 

*Freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though bafiled oft, is ever won.” 





FRANCE AND SYRIA. 

(R47 BRITAIN seems fated to be misunderstood, 

M even by her best friends, We have scarcely re- 
eovered from the shock of being accused in America of 
having forced the League of Nations upon President 
Wilson, when we are charged in France with intriguing 
to deny the French a mandate for Syria. It may be as 
well to say at the outset that no one here, so far as we 
know, has ever proposed a British protectorate over 
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Syria ; it has always been assumed that, when the Turkish 
Empire ceased to be, Syria would fall to France. Since 
the Entente of 1904 the British public has put aside all 
thought of colonial rivalry with the French, recognizing 
that there was abundant scope for French activities in 
regions with which we did not concern ourselves. Among 
those regions Syria was unquestionably included. Nobody 
was, or should have been, surprised when the Bolsheviks, 
seeking like the Fat Boy to make our flesh creep, published 
in November, 1917, what purported to be a secret Agree- 
ment made in 1916 between Russia, France, and Great 
Britain, by which France was to obtain in Asiatic Turkey 
Syria, Adana, and the western part of Kurdistan. It was 
well understood by all intelligent observers that France 
attached great importance to the continuance of her 
civilizing work in Syria, and that the Syrian mandate, or 
protectorate, or sphere of infiuence would be hers, and 
hers alone. We may add that, so far from having any 
designs on Syria, Great Britain has not sought the very 
doubtful privilege of governing Palestine. The task may 
be thrust upon us, but it is by no means welcome, in view 
of our heavy responsibilities elsewhere. The alleged 
Agreement of 1916 assigned Haifa and Acre to us, in order, 
no doubt, that Palestine might have secure access to the 
only useful ports south of Beirut. But the Agreement 
went on to stipulate that Palestine itself “* should be sub- 
jected to a special régime to be determined by agreement 
between Russia, France, and Great Britain.” Of course 
the circumstances have changed since 1916 with the collapse 
of Russia, and we have now other Allies to consult in 
regard to the future of Asiatic Turkey. Yet in respect 
of Syria we can confidently assert that British policy 
remains the same. So far as this country is concerned, 
France still appears to be the predestined mandatory 
for the Syrian lands in which she has taken a deep interest 
for many centuries. 


If, notwithstanding cur clear intentions, the French 
Press—including reputable papers like the Temps and 
the Journal des Débats, and even the Revue des Deux 
Mondes—seems greatly perturbed about Syria, the fault 
lies mainly with the Peace Conference, which will not 
come to a decision about the fate of Turkey. The 
Allies concentrated their attention first of all upon the 
German Treaty ; having at last finished that part of their 
work, they are said to be awaiting America’s reply to a 
proposal that she should assume a mandate for portions of 
the Turkish Empire, especially Armenia, and perhaps also 
Constantinople. As America was not at war with Turkey 
or Bulgaria, it might have been open to the European 
Allies to arrange terms with those enemies on their own 
account. But it was clearly wiser for the Allies to obtain, 
if possible, an American guarantee for the Near Eastern 
settlement even at the cost of some months of delay. On 
the other hand, delays are especially dangerous in Asiatic 
Turkey, where the Turkish system, worn out by the strain 
of war, collapsed before any new administration could be 
set up. Syria during the long interregnum has naturally 
become a hotbed of intrigue. When General Allenby, 
after destroying the Turkish armies in Samaria and Galilee, 
occupied Damascus and Aleppo last autumn, he installed 
a military administration. The Syrian coast from Tyre 
to Alexandretta was entrusted to the care of Colonel de 
Piépape, the French officer commanding the mixed French 
division which had rendered excellent service in the Sept- 
ember battle. Colonel de Piépape with his troops entered 
Beirut on October 20th last, twelve days after the 7th 
(Meerut) Division had reached the town by the coast road 
and French warships had occupied the port. Hastern 
Syria, including the whole course of the Hedjaz Railway 
as far north as Aleppo and Muslimie, was placed under the 
charge of Ali Riza Pasha el Rikabi at Damascus. The 
French and Arab officers, with General Money, the adminis- 
trator for Palestine at Jerusalem, remained of course under 
the orders of General Allenby. It is this purely temporary 
and provisional administration which has, we fear, caused 
annoyance to the French. They frankly resent the presence 
of a Hedjaz Arab administrator in Syria. On military 
grounds it was not unnatural that the Hedjaz Arab forces, 
which had co-operated valiantly east of the Jordan with 
our armies and had reached Damascus on the same day as 
our cavalry, should have been entrusted with the care of 
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the city. General Allenby needed all his advanced a 
in the regions further north, towards the Taurus and the 
Euphrates. But M. Robert de Caix in the New Europe of 
last week says that the Arab occupation of Damascus was 
prearranged by agreement between us and the King of the 
Hedjaz, and that France was not consulted as to the terms. 
The British Government have not disclosed the nature of the 
bargain made with our Arab Allies during the campaign. 
But we must point out that when that bargain was con- 
cluded we had to face very powerful German and Turkish 
armies in Palestine, and that we had no prospect of obtain- 
ing any substantial help from France or from any other 
quarter except the Hedjaz. No doubt the Arabs would 
have failed to secure their independence without our help, 
but we needed them just as they needed us, and we were 
bound to offer them substantial inducements to persevere 
in a campaign which was peculiarly arduous and costly. 
These facts must not be ignored now that the object of the 
campaign has been achieved in the complete destruction of 
the Turkish military power. If we had failed to make 
terms with the Arabs, the campaign might not have been 
so decisive. 


The attitude of the Syrians themselves is by no means 
clear. We may take it for granted that they detested 
the Turks, who in turn despised the Syrians. But they 
are probably far from being agreed as to the kind of 
government which they would prefer. The population is 
a medley of races and religions. The Syrians of Arab 
stock, the Druses, and the Maronites, and many smaller 
peoples like the Aramaean remnant, live side by side 
without amalgamating in that fertile and troubled land. 
We can easily imagine how the setting up of two military 
authorities, French and Arab, under the supervision of a 
third authority in General Allenby has fomented and 
intensified the rival propaganda and intrigues for which 
Syria is noted. It is not surprising that “ unfortunate 
incidents,” such as those of which the French Press com- 
plains, have occurred now that the temporary military 
administration has lasted for nearly a year. We do not 
know why one or two Syrians with Frenoh sympathies 
have been arrested, but we may conjecture that the military 
authorities, desiring as usual to be strictly impartial, have 
felt it necessary to check some unduly enthusiastic pro- 
pagandists who might be causing unrest. We are sorry 
to see it openly suggested in the French newspapers that 
the British authorities in Syria are deliberately repressing 
all manifestations of native friendliness to France, because 
nothing could be more foreign to the character of the British 
representatives than such pettiness. Surely ouractions have 
made such criticism untenable. If we had wanted Syria, 
we should presumably have been most careful to keep the 
country under a purely British administration as soon as 
we had occupied it by force of arms. As it was, we took 
pains to appoint a French administrator at Beirut and 
an Arab at Damascus, reserving nothing but th» general 
supervision for ourselves. It is hard to see how we could 
have demonstrated more completely our entire disinterested- 
ness, and our sympathy with the French claims to a 
mandate for Syria, conditioned only by the political and 
moral necessity of keeping faith with the Hedjaz. However, 
the future destiny of Syria, as of the rest of the Turkish 
Empire, is not being settled by Great Britain alone, The 
decision lies with the Peace Conference, in which France 
counts for as much as this country. The Allies, we under- 
stand, are hesitating partly because they desjre a fuller 
knowledge of the political aspirations of Syria, such as 
the American Commission which has visited Syria may 
perhaps be able to supply. America is interested in the 
question because great numbers of Syrians emigrate to 
the United States and take a lively interest in the affairs 
of their native land. The Syrian Americans, or some of 
them, advocate an American protectorate of Syria, though 
it does not seem likely that America would entertain the 
idea. Some Syrians want independence, others favour 
an Arab Confederation in which Syria would be a State, 
others are said to desire British guidance, and others 
again, especially the Maronites, would welcome a French 
protectorate. The final word lies with the Peace Con- 


ference, but, as we have said, it must be clearly understood 
that Great Britain will not accept a mandate for Syria. 
That solution of the Syrian question is definitely excluded, 





for the simple reason that it would give pain to our 
friends and Allies. Every intelligent man knows that the 
— of the world and the security of the British Empirg 

epend upon the maintenance of our close friendship with 
America, France, and Italy, and that it would be a 
stupendous blunder to imperil this friendship for the sake 
of acquiring fresh territorial responsibilities in any part of 
the world when we have more than enough to do lantie. 
We can only hope that the Peace Conference will come jo 
a speedy decision about Syria, and thus relieve us from 
a task which was thrust upon us by the stern necessities 
of war, but which has become irksome and embarrassing 
in the transition from war to peace. 7 





THE BELGIAN DEMANDS. 


i i is sincerely to be hoped that the questions between 

Belgium and Holland will be satisfactorily settled, 
for they concern many others besides the principals in the 
dispute. Unless Belgium feels that her security is guaran 
teed and that her grievances with regard to her waterway: 
are removed, the settlement of the Peace Conference will not 
in itself be an improvement upon the old Belgian arrange- 
ment which ended so disastrously in war. The Belgian 
claims may be divided into two parts. There are first those 
which concern the sovereignty and the navigation rights 
on the Schelde and the Meuse, and there are secondly those 
which concern the “lost provinces”’ of Belgium. Zeeland 
Flanders and Dutch Limburg are in their way the Alsace- 
Lorraine of Belgium. But these provinces have been unde1 
Dutch rule so long, and, according to some accounts, have 
been so far absorbed into Dutch ways of life, that the 
interests of the majority of the population might be best 
served by leaving them where they are. On the question 
of the lost provinces Belgian opinion itself is divided. We 
do not propose to discuss this matter now, and we certainly 
have no present inclination to think that Belgium would 
have a grievance if she could not establish a right which 
she has in any case yet to prove. It has been said, of 
course, that the territorial claims of Belgium have had a 
certain amount of official support, and documents have 
been published in Holland and elsewhere in evidence. 
But it must be remembered that a great deal of propaganda 
work is going on at this crisis of the Belgian-Dutch contro- 
versy, and it is difficult to distinguish between evidence 
which is genuine and that which is not. Particularly on 
must bear in mind that a subtle influence is being exercised 
by the Activists—those Flemings who accepted the German 
occupation and laboured on behalf of Germany. 

Now as regards what seem to us to be the undoubtedly 
legitimate grievances of Belgium. Neither on the Schelde 
nor on the Meuse has Belgium the key to her own house. 
The great city of Antwerp has no absolute access to the 
sea, as the Lower Schelde runs entirely through Dutch 
territory, On the Meuse there is the obstacle of Maes- 
tricht. Though many accommodations in the past between 
Holland and Belgium have been made, Belgium has had 
to pay for them pretty heavily, and the truth is that if 
Holland ever cared to “turn nasty,” Antwerp could be 
entirely cut off from the sea. In war it would be impossible 
to send men or food by sea to Antwerp. We are, however, 
looking at the matter now rather from the point of view of 
peace than from that of war, and there seems to be no 
reason why Belgium should be an exception to the rule 
laid down by the Peace Conference that every nation 
should have a guaranteed access to the sea, We all know 
what a strong point has been made of the necessity of 
giving Poland a free overland passage to her port. The 
invention of the precarious corridor system was the price 
paid. On both the Danube and the Vistula traffic has been 
freed from all restrictions. No wonder then that Belgium 
is asking for a revision of the Treaties of 1839. A most 
useful summary of the triangular negotiations between 
Belgium, Holland, and the Peace Conference was published 
by M. Emile Cammaerts in the New Europe of July 31st. 
Since Belgian neutrality had been destroyed, it became 
obviously necessary to examine the relations of Holland 
and Belgium in the light of the new situation. The Council 
of Ten at once hented the problem over to a special!) 
appointed Commission—the Commission for Belgiar 
a teins In a short time this Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that as the Treaties of 1839 had been 
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imposed as & whole they must be revised as a whole, and 
that such a revision was necessary. phe general aim of 
this revision, the resolution went on, must be to liberate 
Belgium from the limitations of sovereignty imposed upon 
her by the 1839 Treaties ; and to do away with the risks 
and various inconveniences resulting from the aforesaid 
Treaties in her own interest and in that of the general 
peace.” The resolution was accepted unanimously by the 
Supreme Council, and thus it was decided that the Belgian 
question was not @ mere issue between Holland and 
Belgium but was an international question. The ‘ risks 
sifiered by Belgium and mentioned in the resolution refer 
ao doubt to the fact that, being in a subordinate position 
to Holland on both the Schelde and the Meuse, Belgium is 
deprived of strategical frontiers. The “ inconveniences ” 
refer of course to the impediments to the development of 
the ports of Antwerp and Ghent owing to Dutch 
sovereignty over the Schelde and the Terneuzen Canal 
and owing to the Maestricht enclave on the Meuse. 

That first stage of the negotiations was quite satisfactory 
to Belgium; but a second stage followed. This began with 
the institution by the Supreme Council of a Conference 
including the five Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the 
reat Powers and representatives of Belgium and Holland. 
M. Hymans, the Belgian representative, who made no 
territorial claims, though popular report has credited him 
with them, urged that Belgian sovereignty should be 
extended to the Lower Schelde; that Belgium should also 
be given sovereignty over the canal and railway from 
(ihent to Terneuzen; should be safeguarded in Southern 
Limburg against aggression from the Fast ; and should be 
suaranteed free communications by water between Liége 
und Antwerp. The Dutch representative took the line 
that Holland was in no sense pledged to accept revision 
of the 1839 Treaties, and that any negotiations should be 
conducted between Belgium and Holland without outside 
interference. In other words, the Dutch argument was that 
the question was not international, and that Belgium must 
be at the mercy of Holland. The last point could not be 
disguised by all the undeniable courtesy, and no doubt 
excellent intentions, of Holland. The Conference tried to 
conciliate these opposing arguments by adopting a curious 
resolution. They determined to entrust the revision of the 
lreaties to a Commission including representatives of the 
Kive Powers and of Belgium and Holland, on the under- 
standing that revision should involve “‘ neither transfer of 
territory nor of international servitudes.” ‘‘ The Commis- 
ion,” it was added, ‘‘ will invite from Belgium and Holland 
common formulas in reference to navigable waterways 
inspired by the general principles adopted by the Peace 
Vonference.” The upshot of the second stage of the 
negotiations appears to be in fact a contradiction of the 
first stage. For Belgium already enjoys on the Schelde and 
in Limburg “international servitudes,” as the old legal 
phrase is, granted to her by the 1839 Treaties. As M. Cam- 
maerts says, the only way to revise them would be to 
transfer the sovereignty over the contested waterways from 
one nation to the other. Yet transference is prohibited. 

It may be that the wording of the second resolution is 

not to be taken too literally, and that, though there is a 
verbal contradiction between the first stage and the second 
stage of the negotiations, there is no contradiction in 
purpose. We hope it may beso. From the beginning the 
(reat Powers held the only sensible opinion that the future 
position of Belgium was the concern of all the world. At 
present the Belgian Government are whispering that they 
may withdraw altogether from the negotiations. It would 
ve a calamity if the matter were not settled so that Dutch 
and Belgians may live as friendly neighbours. It is not 
right to leave Belgium at the mercy of Holland. The trade 
tivalry of the two is symbolized by the age-long rivalry 
between the great cities of Antwerp and Rotterdam. If 
ever there were a case for international settlement this is 
one, 








THE OLD UNIVERSITIES, 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 
Q* the services rendered by Oxford and Cambridge 
during the war more perhaps has been said and written 
than of the hardships that they have suffered. These 
uardships have been as uncomplainingly borne as the 








services were cheerfully given, but there is one result 
whichis disconcertingin nosmalldegree. For many obvious 
reasons it is not surprising that the Universities should 
come out of the war impoverished, nor that they should 
expect to have to meet increased expenditure and taxation, 
nor that they should fear lest, so far from being able to 
go forward with the progress and expansion that are 
essential to all living things, they should not even be 
able under present conditions to pick up the old threads 
and go on as before. Stagnation, however, would be 
impossible even if it were allowable, for inevitably the 
University that makes no progress will be receding. What 
has made the spirit sick and the heart sore is that few 
people have troubled themselves over the matter: of 
those who have given it a thought, many seem inclined 
to put it away with some casual remark to the effect that 
State-aid is probably inevitable now. But, far worse, the 
Universities themselves seem inclined to ask for a Royal 
Commission with a view to grants from H.M.’s Treasury. 
A Commission, so far as it leads to greater publicity and 
knowledge of the Universities and their needs, would be 
welcome, and might make the way easier for desirable 
changes: so far as it entails taking advice from outside, 
it can at any rate be met with an open mind. But an 
appeal to the Treasury sticks in the gizzard. This point 
has not yet been adequately dealt with by the publication 
of the few letters from sensible and earnest-minded lovers 
of their Universities that have lately appeared in the 
Spectator, Are these Mothers in Israel not to look to their 
own households first for nourishment in their need? Are 
their children going to let them beg admittance to the 
workhouse? Is the pauper’s dole, extracted by com- 
pulsion not by charity from the taxpayer’s pocket, to be 
their final sustenance? No; it is impossible to believe 
that Oxford and Cambridge will ever have to feel that their 
sons are thankless children, sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth. 


Here would lie the burning shame that would cover 
the faces of members of the Universities, but there are 
other considerations which should touch both them and 
those too who know of no direct debt which they owe to 
either. In nothing that follows is any disparagement 
intended of the younger provincial Universities of England 
which receive petty subsidies from the State. We all 
have a profound admiration for the spirit that has raised 
them in the cities of Lancashire and Yorkshire, in Bristol 
and elsewhere, and an intense belief in the value of the 
work that they are doing. But it is not precisely the 
same work that falls to Oxford and Cambridge to perform. 
Take one example only, the study of the classics. The 
temptation to discuss its value Bes must be avoided: 
it has been often urged in the Spectator, and lately the 
Ministry of Reconstruction has published a useful and 
generous little pamphlet on the subject, The Classics in 
British Education (2d.). With surprise pre for some, 
with great satisfaction for many, a classical side has been 
instituted in all these young Uniyersities. The work done 
there is admirable, and does much to humanize those great 
manufacturing and commercial centres. But excellent too 
is the engineering, technical, and scientific work which is 
done at the old Universities. Yet the fact remains that 
the new Universities are predominantly practical, while 
Oxford and Cambridge give the pre-eminence to the 
humanities. This is the broad difference between them. 
There is need and there is room for both in England. For 
centuries Oxford and Cambridge have handed on tho 
torch of learning in theology, the classics, philosophy, and 
history. Since the Dissolution of the Monasteries it has 
been kept burning by them almost alone. Though it is 
their duty to keep abreast with scientific and practical 
teaching, yet if the true balance is to be held, it is even 
more their duty to support in its honourable place the 
teaching of the humanities, which for the sake of the world 
must struggle to hold that place in an age of growing 
materialism. Now can it be doubted that State-aid with 
its corollary of control will hinder rather than help in 
this struggle? No charge of being reactionary or anti- 
democratic can be incurred by those who say that the 
‘public ” would naturally look for superficial results— 
namely, the benefits of practical teaching—before seeking 
out the indirect blessings of a wider, theoretical culture. 
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The taxpayer will therefore demand the former. That is 
in harmony with the present conditions of the younger 
Universities, where the chief value is given to the teaching 
that is of use for scientific or commercial purposes. It 
is not in harmony with the spirit of Oxford and Cambridge : 
and, as has been said, there is need of both. 

There are many other reasons why the dead hand of 
the State should not fall, weighted with gold, maybe, 
but bringing no light, upon the independent vitality of 
Oxford and Cambridge. These will readily occur to those 
who know of Universities and bureaucracies. Some of 
them have been already set out in the correspondence 
published in the Spectator, Of these letters the most 
striking was from Mr. J. C. Squire. He comes of a school 
which in theory delights in generous sentiments of 
old-age pensions and Poor Law subsidies as the rights 
of the poor; yet when the question of a dole comes home 
to him, when it is his own mother who is to be pauperized, 
at once, like the self-respecting poor, he is up in arms 
and manfully opposes it with all his ability. 

But of those who denounce State doles it will be asked 
how are the Universities to proceed without them, and 
what alternative plan is suggested. Of course the only 
answer is that they must help themselves. They must 
economize, as they are doing in every College, and they 
must make their needs known to their friends. The appeal 
must come from them, and must be their own affair : 
they will receive support from more quarters perhaps 
than they dream of. But in loudly calling upon them to 
make this effort one is bound to offer them the nucleus 
of a scheme on which they might embark with hope of 
success; and if any one should say that with our depleted 
Treasury any large sums to be had for the asking would 
be better given to the State, it may be pointed out that 
the Treasury will be no worse off if a capital sum is given 
direct to the Universities equivalent to the annual income 
which might represent the doles demanded from the State. 


Oxford is happy in having as her Chancellor Lord 
Curzon, an even greater man now than when he made 
his last appeal for her under far less pressing conditions. 
Cambridge has at the moment no Chancellor, but for the 
time, at any rate, the lead on her behalf might well be 
taken by one of her greatest sons, Mr. Balfour, brother-in- 
law of the late Chancellor and friend of his predecessor, 
the Duke of Devonshire. These two men are at present 
immersed in great public work, but an appeal should 
be made to them to give their authority to the movement 
and, as leisure comes to them, to give increasing personal 
labour. Of course this is asking hard things of them, but 
the cause is great. Among their deputies might be the 
University representatives in Parliament. The resident 
Members, Sir Joseph Larmor and Mr. Marriott, have 
admirable colleagues for the purpose. In Lord Hugh 
Cecil the appeal would have a whole-hearted and a silver- 
tongued advocate: Mr. Rawlinson has the truest form of 
devotion to Cambridge. They could find help in ex- 
Members and unsuccessful candidates, such as Lord Ernle 
and Mr. Harold Cox. Another prominent name occurs 
to one as a possible tower of strength; namely, Lord 


Harcourt. He has intimate ties with both Oxford and 
Cambridge. An appeal to him might lead to his harnessing 


his great administrative ability to this work. No better 
Chairman of a working Committee could be found. Those 
who, like Mr. Squire, have already shown enthusiasm, 
should be asked to help, and a Committee would probably 
be wise if they added to themselves representatives of 
present undergraduates, such recognized leaders perhaps 
as the Presidents of the Unions. 

It will be observed that this outline of a scheme implies 
some joint action between the two Universities. Of 
course members and past members will want to support 
their own University, and many other donors will have 
some preference, just as men who have never been to 
Oxford or Cambridge know which crew they want to win 
tlte Boat Race. But a joint appeal to the world as well 
as to members will meet with a great response. Many 
who revere the names of Oxford and Cambridge, though 
they have never been to England, many who as tourists 
have rushed to visit them, would answer the appeal. 
Large additions to a fund might be gathered from the 
Dominions, and Americans, who give so Jargely to their 





own Universities, might rejoice to help our old Universities 
in their need and cement the increased affections between 
the countries. The collection of a great common fund 
and its allocation might be the special function of Lord 
Harcourt. It must be made clear that large donors 
should give without conditions. Some, including at least 
one foreigner, have lately most generously founded new 
Chairs. This means that they have wisely paid the 
Universities the compliment of asking them to administer 
their gifts. But exactly as they have increased the gross 
incomes, so they have increased the liabilities, The 
scheme should not stop at raising a large sum for the 
extinction of debt and the provision of new capital, 
Promises of annual support should be obtained frem 
those who cannot suddenly produce a large sum, and yet 
can spare something from what taxation leaves of their 
annual incomes. And this is the time to institute a system 
by which every man on going down should officially be 
given the opportunity of beginning an annual contribution 
to the upkeep of his University. The moment when he 
is leaving her is the moment when his heart is warmest 
towards her. 

These suggestions may seem to veer from a vague 
beating of the air to personal appeals of an almost imper- 
tinent nature to those whom it appears at first sight most 
desirable to urge into action. Some such scheme must 
be started quickly, and hard work has got to be done. 
But it will be work for the good of mankind and of our 
country ; and if that be not stimulus enough, it will be a 
test of thankfulness towards two institutions which perhaps 
command more gratitude than any others in the world. 








THE PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF SWITZERLAND. 
rFNHE desire of the people of the Austrian province of Vora:l- 

berg to become Swiss citizens has been greatly agitating 
Switzerland for some time past. The whole question whether 
the Swiss Confederation shall be enlarged by the addition of a 
twenty-third Canton, however, may be summarized as follows: 
145,000 or more Vorarlberg “‘ rats’ wish to leave the sinking 
Austrian ship. 

It is quite certain that Switzerland cannot remain wholly 
unaffected by the profound modifications which Europe is now 
undergoing, and it remains to be seen whether she will be able 
to conform to the ideal of one of her best poets, Juste Olivier, 
Sainte-Beuve’s friend, and grow only in the direction of heaven. 
It must not be imagined that this proposed enlargement of the 
Confederation by the adjunction of the Vorarlberg is a mere 
parish-pump affair; it can easily be proved to be nothing of 
the kind. A glance at the map of Europe shows that this 
Austrian province, which declared its independence on Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1918, is a mountainous district of great strategical 
importance, encircled as it is by Bavaria, the Lake of Constance, 
Switzerland, the Principality of Liechtenstein, Austria, and 
now also by Italy. 

The Vorarlberg is mainly an agricultural territory, with much 
cattle and dairy produce; and its population was estimated 
in 1911 at 145,000, all being Roman Catholics except about a 
couple of thousand. Its industries, which are not considerable, 
are silk-weaving and embroidery work, both of which are in the 
hands of Swiss merchants, who thus find a market for their 
goods in Austria without being obliged to pay Customs dues ia 
that country. 

For the last few months a raging, tearing propaganda has 
been carried on in Switzerland by the Vorarlberg people, and 
any one whom they could induce to help them in their campaiga 
in favour of joining Switzerland. Undeniably these efforts have 
borne fruit, for although the Swiss people and Press were 
originally at best indifferent, and at worst strongly hostile, ts 
accepting Vorarlberg as a twenty-third Canton, the proposal 
to do so is now being seriously discussed, and a large section 
of the Press is supporting it. 

On May 11th last 81 per cent. of Vorarlberg electors (and, 
be it noted, electresses also) voted at a Referendum in favout 
of junction with Switzerland—45,568 votes for and 11,029 
against. ‘The Vorarlberg people declare that the power of the 


House of Hapsburg has been annihilated in the war, and that 
the Pragmatic Sanction in virtue of which Vorarlberg formed 
part of the Hapsburg Empire but not of Austria is therefore 
annulled. They are, they contend, now free to belong er not 
to belong to German-speaking Austria, as they please, and are 
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delighted to feel themselves masters of their own destinies. 
But, as the French-Swiss point out—and in general they are 
opposed to the entrance of Vorarlberg into the Confederation— 
President Wilson's principle of the right of nations to decide 
their own destinies does not imply that any province or fraction 
of a province is entitled to break away from the State to which 
it historically belongs as soon as it considers such a step to be in 
ita own interest. The Austrians would be quite within their 
rights in objecting to the secession of Vorarlberg. Moreover, 
doubts are entertained by many Swiss of the suitability of the 
Vorarlberg people for citizenship of a Republic such as Switzer- 
land. On many occasions, it is recalled when the Vorarlberg 
lady doth protest her devotion too much, this people fought 
against the Swiss Confederates, and supported the rulers of 
Swabia and Tirol against the oppressed Helvetians. As a 
French-Swiss newspaper remarks :— 





“ One thing is certain. It would never have occurred to the 
Vorarlberg people to ask to enter the Swiss Confederation had 
not defeat imposed a heavy burden on the States of what was 
once Austria-Hungary. Before 1914, when the Dual Monarchy 
was prosperous, they were not a little proud of being one of the 
jewels of the Hapsburg crown, and they were still more so at the 
outset of the war, when Victory seemed to smile on the Central 
Empires and to promise them great gains. At that moment 
they would not have changed their lot for ours. Misfortune 
alone has induced the Vorarlberg people to break away from 
Austria and ‘ decide their own destinies.’ ”’ 

Again, the Vorarlberg “rats” are well aware that their 
share of Austria’s pre-war Debt is 64,000,000 Kronen, and that 
Austria’s War Debt being 88 billion Kronen, the Vorarlberg’s 
share thereof would be about 10,000 Kronen for each person, 
man, woman, or child. Yet again, Vorarlberg supplied 30,000 
soldiers to the Austrian Army, and is now saddled with about 
2,000 war cripples, in receipt of sums varying from 80 to 100 
Kronen per month each. The Vorarlberg people are of course 
very anxious to impress upon the Swiss that it is they them- 
selves and not the Contederates upon whom all these burdens 
will fall; but the Swiss, whose own finances are not flourishing, 
do not always seem convinced by these asseverations. What 
Vorarlberg probably hopes is that by joining Switzerland she 
will be able to cheat the Allies out of her share of Austria’s war 
indemnity, her principle being evidently “ every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost.’’ An eloquent testimony to 
this attitude of Vorarlberg is a speech delivered by her spokesman 
in the negotiations for union with Switzerland, Dr. Ender, whose 
candour is positively brutal :— 

“At least a generation will be necessary,”’ he said, ‘‘ to put 

Germany on her feet again. That is my conviction. It may 
be that future generations will ensure her normal devclopment, 
for the school of suffering is not necessarily harmful; but in 
any case we must tread the path of sorrows with Germany for 
a whole generation. By joining Switzerland to-day we are 
taking the best and speediest way towards the restoration of 
order and the return of normal conditions of political and com- 
mercial life; and even allowing for Switzerland's being one 
day dissolved into her constituent national elements, we, with 
all German Switzerland, will then revert to the German Empire. 
This would be natural evolution if Switzerland really were 
dissolved. She would at any rate have afforded us shelter from 
the stormy blast for a generation.” 
Needless to say, those German-Swiss newspapers which during 
the war crawled to the German General Staff, suppressed these 
engaging declarations, and are now clamouring for the admission 
of Vorarlberg into the Confederation. 

Professor Nippold, the well-known authority on international 
law, while admitting a racial affinity between the Vorarlberg 
population and the German-Swiss, argues that the former are 
too intellectually dissimilar from the Swiss to make them good 
fellow-citizens, especially as the Vorarlberg province contains 

a large number of undoubted Pan-Germanists. Switzerland, he 


Other objections often urged to the inclusion of Vorarlber2 
in the Swiss Confederation are that it would give the German. 
Swiss a too great preponderance over the French-Swiss, who 
are already in a minority and at a disadvantage, and that tie 
proportion of Roman Catholics to Protestants in Switzerland 
would be heavily increased. (In 1910 there were 2,108,59? 
Protestants in the country to 1,730,090 Roman Catholics.) If 
Vorarlberg were added, we might have another Ireland ia 
Europe. Again, Article 51 of the Federal Constitution does not 
allow any Jesuit Congregations in Switzerland, and at Feldkirch, 
in Vorarlberg, there is one of the largest and most flourishing 
Jesuit communities and educational establishments in the world. 
And now wires are being discreetly pulled to induce Switzerland 
to abrogate this article of her Constitution. Should Vorarlberg 
be included in Swiss territory, it is, moreover, difficult to sea 
how the Principality of Liechtenstein, with her population of 
about 10,000 souls and her area of 65 square miles, can be left 
standing alone. 

What makes a section of the Swiss anxious for Vorarlberg as 4 
twenty-third Canton is its undoubted strategic importance. To 
certain Swiss Italy is still a bugbear. Her extension in the 
direction of Tirol alarms them, but by having Vorarlberg’s 
ranges included in Switzerland's territory her frontiers would 
be better protected both against Italy and Germany. Again, 
the Vorarlberg people, being agricultural, will act as a bulwark 
against Socialism; their territory is capable of much greater 
development, and it possesses 676 square kilometres of forest 
and much unused water-power—most important with the present 
coal shortage. 

But the Vorarlberg “rats’’ are not merely knocking at Switzer- 
land’s door: they are even menacing her if she does not open 
it to them. Again to quote Dr. Ender, “ if Switzerland does 
not accept us, we will apply to Bavaria or Wiirttemberg ’’—a 
threat the signilicance of which has not been lost upon certain 
of the French-Swiss who do not believe that Germany will 
always lie prostrate, and do not wish to be menaced by her in 
the future. 

For Italy the union of Vorarlberg with Switzerland woul 
be serious. The Italians reckon that some day there will be a great 
deal of traffic between Milan and South Germany vid the Ortler 
Pass, the Tirolese pass of Reschenscheideck, and Landeck in 
Tirol. In case Vorarlberg should become a Swiss Canton, then 
this traffic would have to pas3 through Swiss territory, which 
would obviously be inconvenient to the Italians because of 
tariffs. Italy’s only connexion with South Germany would then 
be vid Switzerland, not direct. South Germany also watches 
this Vorarlberg question very keenly. There is thus reason to 
fear its one day causing international complications; and 
Switzerland, were she prevailed upon to accept this twenty-third 
Canton, might find that, although materially wealthier, she was 
materially more insecure than formerly. 

Finally, Vienna must not be ignored. If German-speaking 
Austria were deprived of all the agricultural parts of her territory, 
Vienna might become a desert city such as Petra. Upon what 
could she live? Until the fate of German-speaking Austria is 
finally settled, there would be danger in Vorarlberg becoming 
attached either to Switzerland, Bavaria, or Wiirttemberg, 
although this may not please the Vorarlberg people. 

Berne, September Ist. JULIAN GRANDE. 
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CABBAGES AND CONSEQUENC 

7 E have become people of consequence. From a position 

\ of lowliness in public estimation allotment-holders 
have risen suddenly to one of National Importance. The news- 
papers for the past few weeks have devoted not mere paragraphs 





says, knows from experience how a little bad leaven leaveneth 
; and she sees that she must already endeavour 


to absorb the 600,000 non-naturalized foreigners in her midst, 
with their children numbering about another 409,000. And 


the whole lump ; 


now she, a pronounced democracy, is required to absorb besides 
145,009 or more people who barely two years ago were ardent 
monarchists, Small wonder that even the most liberal-minded 
Swiss suggest that Vorarlberg should be given a period of pro- 
bation, exactly as happens in the case of a private individual 


suing for naturalization. For fifteen years or thereabouts, they 
urge, Switzerland should protect Vorarlberg, which at the end of 
that time should again ask for admission into the Confederation. 


If during this period Vorarlberg has given proof of her people 
being likely to be loyal Swiss citizeas, then the union might 
take place, 


but columns to us, rising in some cases to the altitude of a leading 
article. Whereas in the past we have been content to deal with 
Local Authorities, now we are to write Protests to the London 
County Council, and, as the dizzy summit of our rise, we have 
approached the Government themselves. Through our owa 
special Member of Parliament we dared the doors of the Board 
of Agriculture and put our claims before the President himself 

The rise to importance is so sudden as almost to be intoxicating. 
For over four years we, in common with special constables, 
have been the object of a kindly but derisive tolerance. What- 
ever real importance we and our cabbages had in the public 
rezard was overlaid by the humour of our existence. As thers 
was always something amusing in the spectacle of specials 
going about in couples, so there was something funny in the 
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sight of an allotment-holder, bis spade on his shoulder, going 
off to his digging, and—funnier still—the same allotment- 
holder returning with cabbages or carrots in a pail. Friends 
listened to tales of caterpillars among the cauliflowers with 
politeness but with a smile; reports of blight on the King 
Edwards or British Queens were heard with sympathy on the 
lips and a twinkle in the eye. Condolence was always discounted 
by amusement. Victory or defeat, it was all the same. The 
proud display of a bouncing beetroot or strapping young parsnip 
moved outsiders to more mirth than appreciation, and the 
biggest joke of all was the sight of a robust and rotund cabbage. 
Let it not be supposed that allotment-holders felt any resent- 
ment. We have always recognized that we are rather ridiculous. 
We have never pretended that there was anything heroic in 
our work. We have inspired no great poems; we know they 
could not be written. A comic song alone could express us. 
A halo, not full size, but certainly a halo, might ring the head 
of a V.A.D. probationer who developed “flu” as the result 
of washing the hospital scullery floor; but there is no halo 
outlining the head of poor J. if he catches cold while weeding 
curly kale on a damp November morning. Poor J. would be 
the first to agree. No one enjoys the cabbage joke more than 
allotment-holders themselves. Although the “ allottee” may 
be Bonvinced in his own breast of the vital importance of allot- 
ments, nothing of this conviction is allowed to be seen. In 
the first instance, of course, this is due to the fact that we are 
3ritish. Nothing will induce the normal Briton to do otherwise 
than minimize his deeds, from rushing a German pill-box to 
raising twenty hundredweight of good sound potatoes. 
over and above this peculiar expression of national diffidence 
is the recognition by the allotment-holder that an allotment 
gives almost as much food for laughter as for the stomach. 
Cabbages are funny things. ‘ Lewis Carroll’ knew it. W. 8. 
Gilbert saw the humour of a French bean. And what is more 
ridiculous than an onion? Marrows have an absurd solemnity, 
turnips are almost ribald in their jocoseness, and mangolds are 
a scream. To the discerning eye there are degrees of the 
joke. Carrots, if they have humour, have also grace. Parsnips 
are pleasant creatures. Even among the cabbage tribe itself 
distinctions can be noted. There is something a little austere 
about a cauliflower in bloom, and the spring cabbage has an 
attractive youthful exuberance. But there is no disguising 
the fact that the joke of the jolly fat alderman of a cabbage 
is over all. The “cabbage patch,” whether of ten rods or 
ten acres, can never attain to dignity. But if the allotment- 
holder laughs at his allotment, he does not want to lose it. He 
would adapt Touchstone’s phrase and say: “A silly thing, but 
mine own.” He has asked for a two years’ tenancy at least of 
existing plots; and, where the land has to be taken from him, a 
grant of other suitable land in its place. Lord Lee could not give 
us absolute satisfaction. Other interests were at stake—a fact 
which at the moment we only grudgingly recognize. Like all 
interests, we cannot conceive any being more important than 
ours. Later we shall no doubt see the justice of it. Subject 
to this, Lord Lee promised that there should be no more sum- 
mary evictions, and agreed to the principle of alternative sites. 
Our Member of Parliament champion, Sir Kingsley Wood, put 
first among the grounds on which our claim is based that of 
the need for increasing the food supply. Cavilling critics may 
say that this is vrandiloquence, and that a mere selfish desire 
is at the bottom of it. Arguing on the well-known basis that 
an unselfish thing must be unpleasant, there may be something 
in the contention. The allotment-holder does not claim to have 
been altogether selfless in his efforts. He does not pretend to 
have dug and weeded, planted, watered, and pruned, solely 
for the benefit of the nation’s larder, as such. He has generally 
been a man who has enjoyed digging and planting and weeding 
and pruning for their own sakes, incumprehensible as this may 
seem. Occasional “allottees’” may grouse at the labour 
entailed or the perverseness of their special plots, but the last 
thing they want to do is to lose them. A neighbour of ours has 
been considerably annoyed this year by his potatoes and the un- 
ruly behaviour of his parsnips, which have come up faster than he 
could deal with them. He has even been heard to exclaim 
that it would be a good thing when the plots were taken away. 
3ut he groused last year, and since then has built himself a 
qool-shed and a forcing-house for seedlings. But granting for 
the moment that the allotment-holder’s interest is a selfish one, 
it is selfishness that redounds to the benefit of the community 
at_ large, which gives it a distinction among egotisms. A 
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thousand “allottees” getting what they can out of their ten-rod 
plots feed at the minimum a thousand citizens, and at the 
maximum (allowing the moderate average of four to a family) 
4,000 citizens, and there are 250,000 acres of allotments 
in the country and 14,000 holders in London alone. Let 
the cavilling critic do a little arithmetic on those figures, 
Again, the allotment-holder may not be able to boast 
that he has done much to bring down prices, but it may 
be allowed that he has done something. It is probable 
that without his efforts the cost of Brussels sprouts last winter 
would have been such that the said critic could not have afforded 
any with his Sunday beef. 

But if we admit selfishness in a certain narrow sense, the 
allotment-holder is not wholly selfish. His plea of increasing 
the food supply is not a mere pious expression. He is glad to 
do his “ bit.” That the food first fills his own saucepans is a 
necessary, if pleasant, incident. Further, the allotment-holder, 
if he can be convinced that his land is wanted for more important 
purposes, would willingly relinquish it. True, it might be 
difficult to convince him—control of land, on a large or 
small scale, seems to breed a particularly strong combativeness. 
But if he knew that by keeping his allotment he was debarring 
children from their playgrounds, and so harming the nation, 
he would at once give it up. At a recent meeting of 
our group of allotment-holders the point was discussed. 
The meeting was held, most appropriately, in the open 
air and within sight of our own scarlet runners. The 
majority of our allotment-holders live close to the allotment 
ground, and their families would in pre-war days have played 
on what was then a green. They, if any one, were qualified 
to decide the question. A father of seven children, living in a 
small house, should surely know whether he would prefer to 
have the ground for them to play on or potatoes to feed them. 
And most of them are fathers, if not of seven, at any rate of 
what is nowadays regarded as a good working number. The 
meeting plumped for the allotments. I admit that our neigh- 
bourhood is well provided in the matter of open spaces and 
playgrounds for children; but notwithstanding this, the word 
had gone round that the allotments were to be given up at 
the end of the year. Another of Sir Kingsley Wood's 
arguments was interesting as a gallant attempt on his part 
to anticipate and conciliate criticism. He contended that 
the allotments provide healthy recreation for their holders, 
J. in an optimistic moment may speak of allotment work 
as a recreation; but I shall never be able to agree— 
unless it is with reference to picking peas. Weeding 
potatoes, planting out broccoli, or carrying pails of water from 
a pump at one extreme of the plot to thirsty spinach at the other 
extreme will never be regarded by me as other than hard labour. 
Yet the paradox remains that neither J., aching from a bout 
of digging, nor myself, weary with much weeding, would rid 
ourselves of the cause of it all. 

But the truth is that there is something more elemental 
at work than anything to do with increasing food supply, 
providing healthy exercise, and so on. There is often a great 
deal of cant talked about the call of the land; but in the case 
of the allotments the talk is genuine. The control of the 
land and the labour of production satisfy a primal instinct, 
and one that there is no risk in satisfying. Primal instincts 
cannot always be so trusted. There is something of the joy 
of creation in the breast of the humble and mirth-provoking 
“allottee” as he stands gazing at his laden pea-sticks, his 
bean-vines, his rows of carrot and parsnip, his onion-beds, and 
his sacks of potatoes. If this is selfishness, it reacts, as I have 
said, for the good of the individual, and also of the nation, 
and the Government cannot do better than develop it. 

E. B. 








TO THE 
——_—_. 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] <ieia stile 
AN AMERICAN ON THE IRISH QUESTION 
AMERICAN OPINION, 


LETTERS EDITOR. 


AND 


[To Tue Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—I have just been reading with intense disgust the recent 
letter of Sir Horace Plunkett to the Times about public opinion 
in America, and I wish to register an indignant protest against 
his statement that there has been any large change against the 
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Government’s treatment of the Trish question in this country. 
He had no large opportunity to find out the opinion of any 
large fraction ol 100,000,000 inhabitants of this great Republic. 
He spent about two months in this country this last time. 
He visited possibly a dozen cities and discussed the subject 
with not more than a hundred people, so that his know- 
ledge of the subject is of the most superficial kind. Probably a 
number of people expressed opinions that coincided with the 
opinion that he wished to and then he concluded that 
he could from fifty people said that such 
was the opinion of a large majority of this nation. It is scream- 
ingly absurd for any man, much more competent than Sir 
Horace Plunkett, even after a year’s careful investigation, to 
Any such opinion on the 


get, 


conclude what 


vive an opinion on euch a subject. 
part of any one would be largely a piece of guesswork and con- 
jecture. What I Sir Horace Plunkett’s opinion 
applies equally well to similar opinions expressed by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor and Mr. Jo Devlin, which have been cabled over and 
sublished in the papers a notorious Pro-German. 
The latest slogan, uttered by Mr. Devlin, “ England has won 
the war and lost the Peace,”’ is simply ridiculous. 

It is very difficult to determine just what portion of the Irish 
element in our population are actual Sinn Feiners, but it is 
fair to say that they probably number not more than ten per 
cent., although they claim to be thirty per cent. of our people. 
All the membership of the “I’riends of Irish Freedom’ 
founded on the A.O.H. Now when the United States entered 
the war the membership of that Secessionist body, according 
to its President, was 250,000. And if we conclude that such 
membership has grown ten times, it is clearly demonstrated 
that their membership would form little more than two per 
cent. of the population of this Just before 
entered the war this organization was strongly Pro-German. 
At their annual National Convention in Boston in July, 1916, 
ifter the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ within a year before the 
United States cast its lot with the Allies, they passed without 
ng resolutions : 


say about 


owned by 


1 


is 


o Republic. we 


a dissenting voice the followi 


“England’s achievements against Ireland have been marked 
by crimes against civilization such as never have been sur- 
England in the long record of murder that 


passed even by 
The fraternal understanding which unites 


stains her history. 








the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the German-American 
Alliance receives our unqualified endorsement. This unity of 
effort and all matters of a public nature intended to circum- 
vent the efforts of England to secure an Anglo-American 
Alliance have been productive of very successful results. The 
ongratulations of those of us who live under the flag of the 
1 1 States are extended to our German-American fellow- 
itizens upon the conquests won by the Fatherland, and we 
assure them of our unshaken confidence that the German 


f Treland, 


Empire will crush England, aid in the liberation 
and be a real defender of smal! nations.” 
‘aks, hypocrites, and Pharisees 


Itshows what contemptible sn 


these Irish-American Sinn Feiners are, that men like Cardinal 





O’Connell and Francis P. Walsh, hearty supporters of these 
resolutions, now arrogantly claim that Ireland’s so-called 
freedom shall be assured by the Peace Conference. They 
fought for Germany in this country against the Allies, as long 
as they dared to, but now, when the Huns are crushed, they 
falsely pose among the victors. They come not with clean hands 
but wi { dirtiest possible of paws to the Conference, like 
an adulterous husband who demands an acquittal for the 


murder of his wife and her paramour. 
All the best 


+ +} 


people of my acquaintance are utterly disgusted 


that these three so-called Irish Race Commissioners should ever 
lave been allowed passports to visit Paris, or should have been 
xy the Lloyd George Government to visit Ireland. It 
ry much like casting pearls before swine, and they were 
sire to abuse such privileges, as they promptly did. The Sinn 
Fein Irishman in this country, as in Ireland, has no sense of 
honour or de ency, no sense of ethical obligation, and no love 
truth. 

I desire to treat Sir Horace Plunkett with proper respect, 
for he is a well-meaning man who has done much for Ireland. 
But he impresses people in this country with the feeling that 
his judgment in public affairs is very poor, and his bump 
of common-sense needs considerable development. He foolishly 
attacks the policy towards Ireland which the most intelligent 
people in this country, like ex-President Taft, heartily support— 
that “the Irish question”’ is entirely an internal question 
to decide, without any advice from us, 
like the Philippine question, or the question of negro suffrage 
in the within our sovereignty. Sir Horace Plunkett 
and all others like him dishonour Abraham Lincoln when he 
gives such advice as he gives in that letter. Abraham Lincoln 
in the Civil War said, in most peremptory tones to Wngland 
and Continental Europe, lands off,” although the Southern 
Confederacy numbered one-third of our population and were 
able to hold the other two-thirds of the Republic at bay for 
‘our years. The United Kingdom has a far better right on the 


permitted | 


for the 


tor your Government 


South, 















Irish question to say to the United States, “ Hands off,” when 
your picayune rebellion represents one-twentieth of your 
population, and is led not by a British citizen, but by a worth- 


less leader who is either a citizen of Mexico or the United 
States. 
Still even more abominable is Sir Horace Plunkett's 


advice about giving Ireland the status of Dominion of 
Canada. That would gratify the fondest wishes of those 


accursed Sinn Fein traitors, and such an offer to the 
Southern Confederacy during the Civil War at the hands 
of Abraham Lincoln would have been eagerly seized by 


Jefferson Davis. Thoughtful men in America who see ani 


admire Canada, especially after her heroic conduct during 
the war, fully recognize the significance of those noble lines, 
“Daughter am I in my mother’s house, but mistress in 
my own.” No one who believes in justice and loyal patriotism 
could ever think with anything but horrer and disgust of a 
plan to give to the priest-ridden, treacherous majority of 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, the men who have associated 


the name of Maynooth with imperishabls shame and disgrace, 


the well-deserved position of an independent State in that 
noble British Commonwealth of self-governing States. 
Finally, do not take the passing of the so-called Gallagher 
J g 


Resolution seriously. While it was at once both a disgrace to 


the United States and an insult to England, it must not be 
taken as honest expression, at all, of any large erection 
of the American people. It was the pure product of chicane: 


political blackmail, bull-dozing, and intimidation of the most 


venomous kind. It was passed three months after it \ 
introduced, at five o’clock in the morning on the last day of a 
dying Congress. One of the worst of the Sinn Vein Iris i 


in Congress let the cat out of the bag when, 
slave-driver, he snapped the whip over the hea 














Congressmen and said: “There is dynamite for all of you if 
this resolution is not passed.” Another one, who had voted 
for it under compulsion, said: “It is eas to do that than 
to fight a lot of furious Irishmen who have their knives out ! 
you on election day.” The whole thing was tl esult of a 
secret campaign carried on for months under the supery n 
of Cornelius Lynch, who, after his expulsion-from Ireland, 
promptly made secretary in this country of t! l'riends of 
Irish Freedom.” 

The hypocrisy and Pharisaism of any « n of this 
country who supports the Gallagher Resolution is easily en 
by any one who does honest thinking for a moment. It square!y 


contravenes the doctrine of Lincoln’s Gettysburg add: and 








the Monroe Doctrine. The Irish Sinn Fe r, ¢ in Ireland 
or the United States, is never troubled by compunctions of 
conscience or ethical consisten The ordinar ile of his 
life is a variant of the famous werds of the Dred Scott decis 
In the altered form they run like this, ‘ No one else ha 
rights which an Irish Sinn Feiner is bound ! t.”--I 
Sir, &c., Gi e L. Fox. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Fox writes with vigor lignation ll a 
knowledge. Let our readers remember, how cannot 
be called “a Bla k Protestant il As nda vy | i “t 
or “an anti-Irish Iri 1.’ He is a citizen of { ! 
States with some thr lred years \ 

He writes as he feels, not like the Politician who speu! mid 
acts as he fancies or fears other people feel.—Ep. Spectator 
THE “FREEMAN’S JOURNAL.’ 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “* Spectator.’’] 
Str,—It may not be without interest for your readers that 
Thursday, August 28th, in the Dublin ¢ s, M Jus 
Samuels made an order for winding up the 3 of 
Freeman's Journal, so long tl chief re the Irish 
Nationalists, and latterly that of the so-called “Constitutio 
Party, led by Mr. Dillon, Mr. T. P. O' 1 Mr. D 
According to the Times itself, that was th ly Trish newspa 
that gave even a “ sympathetic’ though " s” recept 
to the much-vaunted Times scheme for settling tl nsol ’ 
Irish problem. If the ‘* Constitut Party 3 still 
strong in Ireland as the Times would have t na l 
how is the collapse of the last bulwark of t 
Party to be explained?—I am, Sir, Wi \Y 
Flendyshe, Fen Ditton, Cambridge 
A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE IN ARABLE FARMING 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 23rd there appeared a y 
interesting article, “A Pract Example in Arable Fat 
ing,” that followed after a “leader” on “Speed the Ploug 
Now the present writer is all for increasing arable fa 
and he himself hopes to continue to be a corn-] ucer, 
he feels bound to point out that, so far from arable farming 
proving a gold-mine, it may easily involve a small farmer 
disaster. Your correspondent makes out no balance-sheet of 
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profit and less. He gives the gress product fres his six acres 
of arable as £140, but says he cannot give his figures of cost. 
Well, perhaps he will permit me—greatly daring—to draw out 
a balance-sheet for him, for I have just double the number 
ef acres—i.ec., twelve—under plough, and can roughly estimate 
the cost by dividing my expenses by half. 

Thus ploughman’s wages plus house, cil, and cecal are 50s. a 
week, or £130 a year. Then let us employ only half his time 
on the six acres—that will come to £65. Add £12 for seed corn 
and potatoes; add manure £10; add hire of plough, harrow, 
reaper and binder, and thrasher, £5. ‘Total costs, £92. Deduct 
this amount from his gross product figure of £140,and the result 
is £48. On the other side, take the six acres of meadow or 
hayfield producing, say, six tons at £7, or £42. Add pasturage 
for his four ponies at 3s. per week for four months, £9 12s. 
Add rent of field during winter at £3, which should suffice 
to pay cost of the haymaking, leaving return from grass field 
of six acres, £51 12s., which is £3 12s. better than from the 
arable land. Further, one must bear in mind that a second 
season’s corn may be ruined by the depredations of wire-worm 
and leather-jackets, and that bad weather will speil corn more 
than hay. 

I may say that my own home farm is fifty-two acres and is 
assessed at £52. I showed one of our agricultural experts and 
professors over it the other day, and he was pleased to express 
his pleasure at the food-production obtained. Then I asked 
him if he would take it over at the rent of €52—whereat he 
replied with a smile: ‘ My dear Sir, I'd sooner give that to 
be out of it.” I think he was somewhat pessimistic, for tf 
eonsider, on the capital involved, I make a respectable dividend 
ever the whole fifty-two acres.—I am, Sir, &., 

A NORTHERN SQuire. 





{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—The correspondent whom you quote in your article under 
the above heading may mislead certain people, but the country 
as a whole might benefit at their expense. I hope it is not 
unpatriotic of me to hint at a fallacy in his advocacy of 
indiscriminate ploughing. “To break pasture makes a man: 
Te make pasture breaks a man,” is an old adage, and every 
farmer knows that satisfactory crops are likely to be obtained 
for one or two years on breaking up old pasture, owing to 
the chemical and bacterial agents that have accumulated 
in the soil while tne land was under grass; but if your corre- 
spondent continue the cultivation of the six acres for the next 
five years, keeping an accurate account of the yearly expendi- 
ture and return, on averaging these he will be in a better 
position to judge whether the general cultivation of poor land 
is likely to result in profit or in loss. It must be remembered 
that if the result be loss and the cultivation stopped, it may 
be many years before a pasture, equal to that which was 
ploughed up, is once more established.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Acswick. W. D. Axperrson. 





LIQUOR AND NATIONALIZATION, 

[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
fin,—The great question of national sobriety would seem 
to he entering upon a new phase. Between the Licensed 
‘Trade, if it asks for the withdrawal of all the existing restric- 
tions upon the sale of aleoholic drinks or for a liberty as little 
restricted as possible in the sale of such drinks, and the 
extreme Temperance Party, if it aims at the prohibition of all 
tale of alcoholic drinks, whether generally or locally, without 
compensation, there can only be war to the end. If either 
of these parties should win a temporary success within the 
next few months or years, it would not improbably create a 
strong reaction. The hope of reform lies in a more moderate 
feeling on both sides. 

For a good many years past it has seemed to some advocates 
of temperance, among whom you Sir, held a 
conspicious place, that the nationalization of the liquor traffic 
a pelicy not inconsistent with the trend of thought or 
feeling in public affairs at the present time—would afford the 
hest opportunity of mitigating the evils of drunkenness, without 
coing an injustice to the vested rights and interests of the 
Licensed Trade. That is my opinion too. But Lord D’Abernon 
in his recent speech at Carlisle said with much force that 
“the example of the U.S.A. and of Canada, where the drink 
trade has been suppressed without compensation, cannot he 
without its effect on public opinion in this country. When 
action of this kind has been carried out by an advanced 
community on the other side of the Atlantic, it becomes 
increasingly «doubtful whether pablic opinion in this country, 
in a time of severe financial pressure, would consider the 
puyment of a sum like .£500,000,000 to the trade as either 
sound finance or generally expedient.” 


yourself, 


If the nationelization of the liquor traffic, then, is at present 
impossible or improbable, it is to national control that good 
citizens will turn their eyes. During the war the Central 





—. 
Control Board has, as Lord D’Abernon argued, demonstrated 
the possibility of ensuring “a high standard of « briety ” 
by regulations not incompatible with a high degree of 
prosperity in the Licensed Trade. The natural inference te 
that the new authority which the Government has decided 
to institute for the control of the liquor traffic will Jecg n 
the difficulties of its inevitably difficult task, if it can su eed 
in arriving at a measure of agreement between the Temperance 
Party and the Licensed Trade. It is not moderate drinking 
but drunkenness which is the chief enemy to the welfare of 
the State. No good citizen can wish that the country sha] 
revert to “‘the appalling condition of drunkenness and 
inefficiency which,” according to Lord D’Abernon, “ existed jy 
1915, and which blighted and paralysed the war efficiency of 
the country.” It is here that the signs are more encouraging 


of 


than they have been. To take one example only, I noticed that 
Mr. W. Waters Butler at the annual meeting of Mitchells 
and Butlers Company bore witness to the great value of the 
service which the Central Control Beard under Lord D’Abernon 
has rendered to the country. After speaking ef “ the splendid 
records of sobriety the country had shown during the war,” 
he added: “ We may differ as to the causes which produced 
such excellent results, but is it not to the advantage of the 
trade to maintain this splendid record? ‘There is nothing I 
fear more than a renewal of the old-time unhealthy competi- 
tion.” The Central Control Board, if it has not done—and 
perhaps could not do—all that such a body as the United 
Kingdom Alliance would wish it to do, has yet not failed in 
laying down the lines of practical reform in the interest of 
national sobriety; it has won the confidence of moderate men 
in the trade as well as in the Temperance Party, and there 
is every reason to wish, and I think to hope, that the contre! 
exercised over the liquor traffic during the war will be relaxed 
in peace so far, but so far only, as the habits of the people 
may justly demand or expect, without diminution of 
general sobriety which must be regarded as indispensable to 
the physical and moral and even to the commercial prosperity 
of the nation in the coming days.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Deanery, Durham. J. kL. C. Wetipon. 


4] 
16 





MRS. BESANT AND INDIAN REFORM. 

[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—I see in your issue of Saturday last a Ketter by Mr. 
Gerald Ritchie on ‘Mrs. Besant and Indian Reform.” In 
this occurs the statement that Mr. Ritchie was “ credibly 
informed” that the ‘‘ Montagu-Chelmsford Report was ub 
mitted to Mrs. Besant for criticism before it was published. 
And further, it is reported that even she was shocked at thi 
extreme character of the Report” (italics Mr. Ritchie's). Both 
statements are false. Mr. Ritchie's further 
mostly the result of his perfervid imagination, but as they only 
concern myself, not a measure of vital importance to Britain 
and India, that might be prejudiced by his incredibly in- 
accurate statements, it is not worth while to correct them.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Annie Besant. 


statements are 





ADOPTION: NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have been much interested in the correspondence on 
the adoption of children, as one who believes that adopticn 
is the happiest solution for some hundreds of cases which 
would ctherwise drift into workhouses, or into the care of 
incompetent foster-mothers, but who believes also that adop- 
tion, however wisely carried out, only touches the fringe ef 
the great problem of preventable waste of child life. 

Adoptions have been recorded from earliest times; they will 
always continue; and it is better that they should be carried 
through by a Committee of good repute, with definite rules 
for safeguarding the ehild, than by private enterprise; there- 
fore an Adoption Association should not need to excuse its 
own existence. There is the question, too, of the 
home which offers its love and hospitality to a homeless child. 
This is a national asset which should not be allowed to vanish 
for want of encouragement. But I feel very strongly that n9 
parent should be relieved of a child who is willing and a fit 
and preper person to keep it, or could be induced to make 
adequate provision with a little encouragement and he!p. 


. 
childless 


And in order that fullest information can be obtained on 
this subject, it is most desirable that all Children Welfare 
Organizations should act in co-operation. We, as a Com- 


mittee, have never refused to help a suitable child recom- 
mended by any other Welfare Committee. The work of acop- 
tion will always be hampered until the long-expected legisla- 
tion takes place which is to legalize it and safeguard beth 
child and adopter. We have reason to believe that public 
interest will force a measure of this sort. 

Miss Plows-Day in her first letter refers to the sixty-three 
through her Society 
record ” for any Society. She is writing witheut knowledge 


babies adopted since January as “a 
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in this matter, as our Report shortly to be issued will show; 
but the numbering of cases and hurry to get the adoptions 
through are greatly to be deprecated. It is work that requires 
fnite tact and patience, and in all cases careful lengthened 


in 
so that numbers alone can be no guarantee of the 


inquiry, 
{rue success or failure of such work. 

During the last three months, and especially since we 
opened our Hostel at Tower Cressy, Campden Hill, W., hun- 
dreds of applications from young mothers have been received. 
They are able and willing in most instances to pay ten tv 
fifteen shillings per week for their children, but can find 
nowhere to place them. I have recommended the hostels for 
unmarried mothers, but the accommodation is all too limited; 
and in most cases the mothers told me their work compelled 
them to live apart from their children, but they wanted to be 
able to visit them and to know they were in good hands. 
This need of the young mother is one of the greatest trage- 
dies and problems of the present time, and if any of your 
readers are prepared to tackle the question and open what 
may be called Boarding-Houses for Children, under skilled 
supervision, the scope is enormous, and the success of the 
enterprise should be immediate.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ciara ANpREW, 
Hon, General Secretary, National Children Adoption Asscn. 
19 Sloane Street, S.W. 1. 





FRANCIS GALTON AND SHAPES OF FIGURES. 
(To tHe Eptror or tue “ Srectator.’’} 

Str,-l have been greatly interested in the letters in the 
Spectator on the different ways people see their figures, alpha- 
jets, &e., and it may interest your correspondents to know that 
Sir Francis Galton went into this subject in a called 
Inquiries into Human Faculty. I think he said that about 
forty per cent. of people see such-and-such patterns and colours, 
and there are diagrams at the end showing the patterns seen 
by variovs persons, some whose names are well known. I have 
a particular form and always 


SIR 


hook 


always seen my numbers in 
appeariag out of the dark on my left hand, the alphabet and 
months on my right. I was so laughed at in my childhood for 
“talking such nonsense *’ that I never ventured to mention it 
again until when grown up a friend who had ‘had a similar 
snubbing showed me this hook. I remember he said he saw his 
We were both pleased to find in Sir 
I am, Sir, 
A. GD. 


figures in festoons of tens. 
Francis Galton’s book several patterns like ours. 
&e., 





{To tHe Epitor or THe ‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Str,—I am writing in Switzerland, where I am out of reach 
of all books of reference and of my own records. But surely 
my memory does not play me false when I say that Francis 
Galton dealt very fully with the matter of ‘‘ memory and its 
and the like, in a book called, I believe, Mental 
Imagery that was published in the “ eighties.”” I remember 


shapes,” 


collecting some data for him when TI was a young master at 
Cheltenham College, in the early “ eighties’; and I remem- 


her, I feel sure, seeing my own particular curve of number 
reproduced in his book. J 

are not aware that Francis Galton had investigated this matter. 
I am, Sir, &c., Water Larven. 
Hétel Croix Fédérale, Champéry, Switzeriand. 


gather that vour correspondents 





THE BOND OF 
{To tre Epiror or THE 


LETTERS. 

“* Sprcrator.''] 
Sik,—May I suggest to your readers a way of reviving the 
appetite for the best English literature, which in your interest- 
ing article of Angust 23rd entitled “The Bond of Letters 
you deplore as a thing of the past? The way is simple, and 
a sure and certain way of attaining the desired end. It 
follows. Make a habit of setting apart ten minutes a day to 
commit to memory a few lines from a masterpiece of a master- 
mind, Get the words firmly into the head, and the heart will 
respond to them and make them her own, thus expounding 
the true, literal the 
heart.” In this way the thoughts of the good and great of 
the earth hecome fixed in the mind of the ordinary mortal, 
ind once the latter has tasted the joy and satisfaction that 
individual contact with a superior mind (either in or out of 
the body) infallibly brings with it, he becomes inspired with 
a healthy mind-hunger that only the best literature can satisfy. 
~-I am, Sir, &c., Mauve 


” 


Is as 


meaning of expression “learning by 


DuNBOYNE. 





A LONDON GARDEN “ACROSS THE BRIDGES.” 
(To tHe Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
512,—I am venturing to ask for the hospitality of your columns 
to make an appeal which should interest many readers of the 
Spectator. It is on behalf of a garden—a garden entirely 
surrounded by deserts of streets and houses, and looked upon 


'y its neighbours as such a rarity that they often say on 





entering it: “It puts you in mind of going to the country to 
come in And without doubt experience and discretion 
in planting can produce a very and refreshing oasis. 
This garden belongs to the Lady Margaret Hall Settlement 
in Lambeth, and has recently been considerably altered by the 
building of an attractive hut much needed for tea-parties and 
other social enjoyments. The garden must be remodelled to 
make the most of its space and possibilities. Both time and 
money are scarce in Settlements: will some experienced garden 
lover volunteer to help us in the actual spade work? 


‘ere.”’ 


gay 


The suggestions are to convert a disused piece of shady 
ground into a small enclosed garden, for which ferns, Solomon 
Seal, &., will be needed, to widen a border, and do away with 
a large bed in a grass plot. No doubt any expert who came to 
see it would discover further possibilities and help us with 
advice. Those of your readers who know the London and 
South-Western Railway between Vauxhall and Waterloo will 
need few words to assure them of the value of such a garden 
plot as ours. It is constantly used, and we who go in and 
out daily long to see it brought to the greatest perfection 
possible for the joy and benefit of our less fortunate neigh- 
hours. The Settlement can be easily reached by Bakerloo Tube 
(Lambeth North) or *bus (3 or 59).—I am, Sir, &c., 

KATHARINE 'THICKNESSE. 

Lady Margaret Hall Settlement, 131 Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 

P.S.—This very week several willow wrens have been singing 
in the garden. 





AUTHOR WANTED. 
{To tHe Eprtror of THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—On the title-page of Peacock’s Crotchet Castle there are 
the following French lines: 


“Le monde est plein de fous, et qui n’en veut pas voir, 
Doit se tenir tout seul, et casser son miroir.” 
These lines, I imagine, are an adaptation from the Third 
Satire of Claude Le Petit (seventeenth century). Claude La 
Petit’s lines are: 
“C'est une nation d'une telle étendue 


Que de quelque cété que l’on tourne la vue, 

Il s’en présente aux yeux, et qui n’en veut pas voir 

Doit les tenir fermés, ou miroir.’ 
I wonder whether could tell whe 
adapted the words in the form in which Peacock used them. 
Possibly Peacock made the adaptation himself.—I am, Sir, &e., 


A. 


Casser son 


any of your readers me 





4 
COTTAGE-BUILDING IN PISE. 
[To tHe Epiror or “‘ Specrator.’’] 

The report on the experimental Pisé cottage in procesa 
ot erection at Newlands Corner that appeared in last week’s 
Spectator has produced so many inquiries that I have so far 
been un:ble to reply to them all individually. I hope, however, 
before long to send further particulars for publication, together 
with the plan and specification clauses particularly applying to 
the Pisé As soon as the cottage has been finished, I 
shall hope to make arrangements whereby those interested ia 


THE 
Sir, 


work. 


this system of building may have opportunity for inspecting 
it, and for judging its merits and possibilities for themselves. 
In the meantime any further inquiries should be addressed 
to me at 14 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CLovca Wi 


mMs-Earts. 





ANOTHER NON-BRAHMIN PROTEST. 
We have received the following telegram from Madras: 
“To ‘Spectator,’ London.—Southern India Panchamas deeply 
regret Committee’s prejudice towards Non-Brahmins. Non- 
taxpaying Brahmins belonging neither military nor labour- 
ing classes want displace British rulers and wield authority. 
Montagu their ally. 


Situation intolerable. Brahmins and Non- 


Brahmins not like Englishmen, Scotchmen. Brahmins a foreign 


clergy enslaving ignorant, superstitious people. Communal 
electorates alone will safeguard against minority rule. 


and bargaining during when we 


helped with men and money. 


Brahmins intriguing war 
President Dravidians and Repre- 


sentative Madras Legislative Council.”’ 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or ara 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with tha mods 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to tha 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient and importance to warrant 
publication, 


interest 
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POETRY. 


A COUNTRY 





FIDDLER JOHN: TALE. 


Fippier Joun he used to dwell 

A long while since, so I’ve heard tell, 

In an old thatched house with a leaning wall 
That always looked just ready to fall... 

And wherever you went both far and near 

When folks did meet to make good cheer, 

Why, every time you'd find in the middle 

Old bent John and his old cracked fiddle. . . . 


With a catch, a round and a country dance, 

A fine new tune a la mode de France, 

A stave for sorrow, a stave for mirth, 

This for a bridal and that for a birth... 

“ Ground for the Floor” and “The Green Grass grows” . 
** Man’s life’s a vapour and full of wees” .. 

An alehouse jig when the full quarts foam, 

And a right jolly lilt for a harvest home! 


Fiddler John, he grew so old 

Hie kept his bed, so I’ve been told, 

lie kept his bed and there he lay 

In his old thatched house for many a day; 
And the lads and the lasses loitering by 
On summer nights they ’ud linger nigh, 

‘fo hear him play by the light o’ the moon 
(in his old cracked fiddle each old, old tune. 


Fiddler John, he is dead and gone, 

this green, green grave the grass grows on; 

Head he lies and deep in the ground, 

And the green grass grows all around, all around. 
His hones are dust and his fiddle’s rotten, 

And his old, old tunes they are all forgotten, 

And the old thatehed place where he used to dwell, 
Jt leaned some more and down it fell. . . 


But still, they say, when the moon's at the full, 

And the mist on the common’s as white as wool, 
When the river’s loud on the distant weirs, 

And they’re all abed at the ‘Crook and Shears,’ 
By Viddler’s Vield, if you’re homeward going, 
You'll see what looks like a garden growing. . . . 
Ranks of carrots and beans and peas, 

Plums and apples on gnarled old trees, 

Tall white lilies as straight as arrows, 

Sprouts and cabbage and big green marrows. 

And out 0’ the house that stands in the middle 

You can hear a sound like an old cracked fiddle... 


With a catch, a round, and a country dance, 
A fine new tune a la mode de France, 
A stave for sorrow, a stave for mirth, 
This for a bridal and that for a birth... 
“Ground for the Floor” and “ The Green Grage grows”... 
** Man’s life’s a vapour and full of woes ” 
An alehouse jig when the brown jugs foam, 
And a right jolly lilt for the last load home! 
C. Fox Smirn. 
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MUSIC. 
ee 
MUSIC DRAMA AT GLASTONBURY. 

Tr a traveller of musical tastes had chanced to go during the 
last weeks to Glastonbury without having heard of the activities 
being carried on there in past years, he would have been indeed 
surprised. Suppose that he, not knowing what to expect, had 
gone to the Assembly Rooms, having seen advertised a per. 
formance of The Immortal Hour, what would he have found ? 
In the first place, a squalid room in need of whitewash on the 
walls, and with uncomfortable and cramped seats, and 
with all outward appearances against illusion and charm. But 
at the end of the performance what would he have to remember ? 
Something unforgettable. Even if he was not impressed by 
the words of the drama with its ultra-Celtic mysticism where 
everybody is led by dreams, still he must be incapable of emotion 
who did not respond to the spell cast by the music. Dalua, 
“the shadow behind life,” brings about a meeting of the Fairy 
Princess, who has strayed into the world of mortals, with the 
King; but after a year a Prince from Fairyland entices away 
the Queen, who returns to her own people. Such is the story 
which the music makes of entrancing interest. The astonished 
visitor would find a highly finished performance, with modern 
arrangements of lighting, a background of curtains, and a chorus 
which suggests the scene. The principal singers of course are 
artists who have come to take part in the Festival, but the 
chorus and the minor characters are of the neighbourhood, 
the unifying spirit of the whole being the composer, whose 
masterly accompaniment on the piano makes one at the same 
time long for, and also forget, the absent orchestra. But this 
drama is only one among others, and this year has been per- 
formed the third part of the Arthurian Cycle which was the 
origin of the idea of the Festival. The words of this music 
drama were written by the late Mr. Reginald Buckley, and 
the music is from the pen of Mr. Rutland Boughton, wh« 
has created not only the music for this work of large dimen- 
but also that of The Immortal Hour, and who by 
his personal exertions in endless directions has made these 
performances possible. 

The main idea of the whole enterprise is that music should 
not be heard only in capital cities, but should be diffused, and 
in such a way that by local training for performances oppor- 
tunities would arise for people to hear fine works, and also take 
part in them,in a manner otherwise impossible. In 1913 a start 
was made, but of course during the war nothing more could be 
done than to keep alive the flame. How this was carried out 
the results of this year testify, and truly these can be said to 
be astonishing. Not only have Mr. Boughton’s Jmmortal Hour 
and The Round Table been performed, but also a Japanese 
drama, The Sumida River, with music by Mr. Raybould, and 
Shirley’s masque of Cupid and Death. This last is a work of 
great beauty and interest which has been resuscitated by Mr. 
Kk. J. Dent, and the contemporary music of Mathew Locke and 
Christopher Gibbons proves a most attractive part of the per- 
formance, interpreted as it is at Glastonbury. On seeing this 
masque one is set wondering why such a beautiful form of 
art fell into abeyance. It is so free, so capable of development. 
In the present instance we have the whimsical idea of Cupid 
and Death both staying at an inn. The waiter considers that 
he has not been properly rewarded, and so changes the arrows 
of the two guests, with surprising results. The lovers die, and 
the old people shot at by Death revive, these actions being 
manifested in dances and choral songs. ‘The waiter feels that 
his career at the inn is over, and so goes forth into the world 
leading apes. He is overtaken by Death, who shoots, with the 
unexpected result that the waiter thereupon dotes upon his 
“beloved apes,” who make him no response. At last the 
confusion is so great that Nature calls for help and Mercury 
appears. He is shown the Elysian fields filled with dead 
lovers, and in a scene of great beauty and dignity restores 
The performance of this masqu« 


sions 


the natural order of things. 
was quite beautiful, the acting, singing, and dancing being 
alike excellent. Mr. Steuart Wilson as the waiter 
artistic delight for his graceful comedy and _ lovely 
Nor must the apes be forgotten, who were acted 
Glastonbury boys most amusingly and without exaggeration. 
The Cupid of Miss Ruby Boughton was a beautiful perform- 
ance, and Mr. Hand as Mercury acted with great dignity. 
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A special word of praise must be given to Miss Florence, who 
performed the part of Death. To do this is no small achieve- 
ment—to be terrible and not grotesque. In this the actress was 
largely helped by the striking dress, which with all the dresses, 
decorations, and arrangements of the stage were from the 
designs of that talented artist “Christina Walshe.” This lady 
seems equally successful in clothing Death, Merlin, Dalua, the 
Fairy Prince, Sir Lancelot, or Guinevere. 

These last two names bring us to the consideration of The 
Round Table. Here Mr. Boughton in his music deals with 
emotions some of which are very different from those of The 
Immortal Hour, though some are similar. There is a certain 
resemblance between Dalua and Merlin, both controlling events 
by magical power. Each of these parts was finely sung and 
acted by Mr. Clive Carey. In some ways perhaps the scene 
where Merlin, in company of Nimue and the Lady of the Lake, 
tells the young Arthur of his birth and parentage is the best 
part of the drama. Here it is that we get admirably carried 
out the conception of living scenery. Instead of some com- 
pletely unsatisfactory scene-painting of the magic mere, we 
have a formal stage hung with curtains, and grouped on the 
steps in front are the water spirits, whose singing and yestures 
with their filmy draperies give more the feeling of the wan 
water than any attempted realism. In the scenes the 
Knights and the revelling of the Round Table a quite different 
note is struck, full of spirit and energy, together with the 
This part was sung by Mr. Jordan, 





with 


comedy of Sir Dagonet. 


whose splendid voice, and also his personality, dominated the | 


scene. 

The conception of King Arthur in this drama is an interesting 
one. The King sees that his Knights are unruly and quarrel- 
some, and that a revolution is about to take place. He is 
sick of war and wishes for peace. He therefore proclaims the 
Quest of the Grail, in. the hope that it may give an idealistic 
turn to the minds of the Knights. All depends on Lancelot, 
and Guinevere, although attracted by him, is by no means 
estranged from the King. She therefore uses her power, and 
with reluctance Lancelot leads the Quest. 

Here has been given some outline of the very interesting 
work which is being done at Glastonbury by Mr. Rutland 
Boughton and his devoted band of helpers. Let no one imagine 
that these performances are just worthy efforts as good as 
available materials can make them. They are a great deal 
more than this—indeed in many instances they rise to the 
height of fully accomplished artistic achievement. How has 
this been done ? By making use of the aptitudes of the people 
of the place, and by training and inspiring them with a belief 
in the work. But this alone, at least not yet, could not suffice. 
To help haye come experienced and accomplished artists who 
can lead and give distinction, and attain the high level of per- 
formance required. This judicious mixture, under the guidance 
of Mr. Boughton, has been most happy, and a real success has 
been attained. 
the future of these Festivals? They 
cannot possibly stay where they are at present. The little 
hall could not hold all the people who have wanted to go to 
the performances this year. The stage is so cramped that 
it is nothing short of a miracle that the numerous performers 
can sing and act without confusion. There is only one way out, 
and that is to establish the Festival in a home of its own. An 
appeal has been issued, asking that people should subscribe 
to build a theatre. A site at Glastonbury has been offered, 
but only for a limited time, and the proposal is to build a per- 
manent stage with a temporary auditorium. It is to be hoped 
that this may be possible, for to let the present work perish for 
want of housing would be a very great pity. People will no 
doubt point to the difficulties surrounding a venture in a remote 
country town. But these difficulties are not insuperable. 
Lovers of music will find at Glastonbury a wonderful holiday 
place. Where could more beautiful or variod scenery be found ? 
[he watery moors, the Tor with its incomparable views, the 
noble remains of the Abbey, are close at hand. A little further 
are Wells and Cheddar, and behind these the wild and beautiful 
country of Mendip. 

We were, historians tell us, in the seventeenth century 
musically the most advanced people in Europe. Cannot we 
If we do, it will not be by performances at 
Covent Garden and the Queen’s Hall, but by work such as 
is now being carried on by the Glastonbury Festival School. 

H. 5. 


jut what is to be 


recover our place ? 
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PETERLOO.* 
Iv is a hundred years since Peterloo, but that sad affair is not 
yet forgotten. The breaking up of the Reform meeting in 
St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, on August 16th, 1819, by Yeo- 
manry and Hussars at the orders of the local Magistrates seemed 
to many men at the time to be a test case, and it has been 
remembered as typical of the struggle between the old order and 
the new when similar incidents have into oblivion. 
Perhaps the clever nickname, adapted from Waterloo, helped 
the story to survive. The affray was used for political purposes 
by both sides. The rising Radical Party professed intense 
indignation at the discomfiture of ‘“‘ Orator” Hunt. Lord 
Sidmouth, the incompetent Home Secretary, represented the 
mecting as an awful example cf the daring and seditious temper 
of the industrial districts, needing to be curbed by the Six Acts 
which the Government proceeded to pass. Modern politicians 
who know how demonstrations can be arranged, and how tle 
result of a by-election, for example, can be ridiculously exagger- 
ated for partisan reasons, may regard Peterloo more calmly. 
Mr. Bruton’s interesting and scholarly essay, abounding in 
local knowledge, shows that the blame may be shared between 
the promoters of the meeting, who adopted somewhat theatrical 
methods, the county Magistrates, who lost their heads completely 
and interfered at the worst possible moment, and the ill- 
disciplined Manchester Yeomanry, who, instead of dispersing 
the crowd, were lost in it and had to be rescued by Regular 
cavalry. As a piece of administrative bungling Peterloo was 
beyond compare. The Government of the day were in no wise 
If Lord Sidmouth had not been so foolish as to 
conduct was 


nassed 


responsible. 
identify himself with the Magistrates, 
indefensible except on the ground of sheer panic, very little 
more would have been heard of the episode. 

Mr. Bruton reminds us that the conditions in the Manchester 
of 1819 were abnormal. The great cotton town still lacked 
any municipal institutions. It was still technically a manor, 
administered through a Court Leet by a borough reeve and two 
constables as it had been in early mediaeval] times. The main- 
tenance of law and order was Icft to the Magistrates for Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. There was no regular pelice force, and the 
special constables who were sworn in when a riot was feared 
could not be depended upon. In case of disorder the Magistrates 
looked for assistance to the local Yeomanry or to any Regula: 
troops who happened to be in the neighbourhood. Two corps of 
Yeomanry were available in 1819—the old Cheshire Yeomanry, 
composed of squires and farmers, who were naturally strong 
supporters of the Corn Law to which the Manchester Reformers 
objected, and the newly formed Manchester and Salford 
Yeomanry, mostly tradesmen, innkeepers, and small manufac- 
turers, who despised the factory workers and were disliked by 
them. The authorities had been rendered nervous in the years 
following Waterloo by a series of disturbances in the cotton 
districts. Dear food and low wages, widespread unemploymeni, 
strikes and lock-outs, contributed to the unrest. The Radicals 
were agitating vigorously for Parliamentary Reform, with mild 
encouragement from the Whigs, who had been so long out of 
office that they despaired of ever returning to power. At the 
same time a group of revolutionaries were advocating a form of 
“* direct action ”’—one plan with a strangely modern ring was to 
‘““make a Moscow of Manchester ’’—and apparently 
harmless Reformers like Bamford took part in drillings on the 
moors, nominally for the purpose of making th political 
meetings more orderly. In 1817 the Magistrates had had to call 
in troops to protect Manchester wh: the ‘ Blanketeers ” 
assembled for their projected march to 
on behalf of Reform. In 1818 troops were again requisitioned 
to suppress a violent riot in Salford. fined that 
when the Reformers announced a great meeting in St. Peter's 


vere 


Fields in August, 1819, the Magistrates and the public w 


W hose 


even 


‘ir 


‘n 
London to demonstrate 


La 


It can be ima 


considerably perturbed. The first meeting, summoned for 
August 9th, was proclaimed as illegal. The Reformers then 
| announced a meeting for August 16th, “to consider the 


propriety of adopting the most legal and effectual means 
of obtaining Reform in the Commons House of Parliament,” 
secured the signatures of 1,300 inhabitants to tho 


Henry Hunt, the Wiltshire squire who was at that 


and 
notice. 

* The Story of Peterloo, By F. A. Bruton, Manchester: 
Press. Londou; Lopgmaus, (13.] 
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time the idol of the Reformers, was to take the chair. The 
Magistrates could not decide whether or not to proclaim this 
meeting also. They summoned Regular troops—a troop of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, the 15th Hussars, and two battalions of 
infantry—as well as the two Yeomanry corps, and they warned 
all peaceable citizens to keep within doors. But they did not 
forbid the holding of the meeting. Thoroughly unnerved by 
their own long and futile discussions, they sat in a room over- 
looking St. Peter’s Fields and watched the contingents of 
Reformers marching in from the towns and villages round Man- 
chester, until the open space was filled with about 60,000 men, 
women, and children. ‘“ Orator”? Hunt then made his entry 
in a carriage, escorted by white-robed ‘‘ Manchester Female 
Reformers,” and ascended the hustings, which stood in front of 
what is now the Central Station yard. When Hunt had begun 
his speech, the Magistrates at last decided that they ought to do 
something. Some citizens made affidavit that they considered 
the town in danger from this “ immense mob.” The Magistrates 
thereupon issued a warrant for the arrest of Hunt, and instructed 
the Manchester and Salford Yeomanry, who were under their 
ewn orders and not under the control of the military officer 
commanding, to effect the arrest. 

The outcome of this extremely unwise order was the so-called 
“massacre” of Peterloo. The Manchester Yeomanry, who 
were poor horsemen and who knew that they were unpopular, 
charged the dense crowd and foreed a way through to the 
hustings, using their newly sharpened swords on the unarmed 
people. They arrested Hunt and his companions, who were 
taken away in custody. But the Yeomanry, few in numbers and 
ill-disciplined, were scattcred by their charge amidst the masses 
ef people. Whether brickbats were thrown at them or cudgels 
were used was and still is a disput! point. The Chairman of the 
Magistrates, however, seeing the Yeomanry in danger, ordered 
Lieutenant-Colonel L’Estrange to disperse the meeting. The 
15th Hussars thereupon charged, and in a few minutes had 
cleared the Fields of all but the dead and wounded. Eleven 
persons were killed, including at least one special constable, 
who fell a victim to the Yeomanry, and between five and six 
hundred people were more or less seriously injured. The 
indignant Reformers made their way home as best they could. 
There was some rioting the same night in Manchester, and the 
troops had to fire. But the controversy arising out of the 
a‘tair was waged for months and years in the Law Courts, in 
Parliament, and in the Press. The founder of the Manchester 
ffuardian, John Edward Taylor, began his journalistic career 
hy issuing a series of fourteen weckly tracts on *‘ The Peterloo 
Massacre.” ‘The first of these appeared a week after the meeting, 
so that, for all we know, Taylor may have invented the name 
“ Peterloo.” When all the circumstances so skilfully narrated 
by Mr. Bruton are considered, it is plain that no political moral 
can be drawn from this unhappy business. The county Magis- 
trates abstained from acting until it was too late to act with 
wisdom, and then gave orders which were certain to have tragic 
results. Peterloo, however, became a political event of some 
importance when the Home Secretary rashly identified himself 
with the erring Magistrates, and defended their inexcusable 
bungling as if the safety of the Constitution rested with them. 
The Reformers took advantage of Sidmouth’s mistake, and 
“ Orator” Hunt gladly posed as a martyr, though he had to 
endure two and a half years of imprisonment at Ilminster for his 
share in promoting the meeting. But it cannot be said that the 
Peterloo controversy advanced in any material way the cause 
cf Reform. Twelve years had still to pass before the first 
Reform Bill was introduced. 





THE RISE OF THE SPANISH EMPIRE.* 
Wuen we read the current telegrams from Tangier, relating how 
Spain is flouted by a petty Moorish chieftain in her last remaining 
fragment of colonial territory, it requires a mental effort to 
remember that little more than a century ago Spain was still the 
greatest Colonial Power, and that at the time of the Armada she 
dominated Europe, America, and the East Indies. Professor 
Merriman’s important and interesting new book is designed to 
thow how that mighty Empire arose from very humble begin- 
nings, and how it developed till it reached its zenith under 
Philip If. In the first two volumes now published he deals with 
the mediaeval period, and with the fateful reign of the Catholic 
Kings, Ferdinand and Isabella. He promises two more volumes 


* The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and the New. By R. B. 
Merriman, 2 vols, Lovdon: Macmillan. 143, pet? 











on Charles V. and his son Philip, leaving it to others, as he says, to 
deal with the decline and fall, ‘‘ because the tendency to regard 
Spain and the Spanish administration as synonymous with 
inefficiency and decadence is so common that it is a pleasure to 
emphasize the other side.” It is true that in the sixteenth 
century the Spaniards were the ablest rulers and the best soldiers 
in Europe. Nevertheless the story of their Empire, as told by 
Professor Merriman, is specially valuable because it brings out 
clearly the causes of Spain’s fall, and goes far to explain the 
difficulties which still beset her. The primary cause was dig. 
union. The author’s first volume—a masterly exposition of a 
most obscure and complex subject—reminds us that mediaeval 
Spain was only a geographical expression. The presence of the 
Moslem in the South did not enforce unity. Castile and Leon, 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, Portugal and Navarre, were for 
centuries absolutely independent, and engaged in incessant wars, 
Nor did the Christians hesitate to solicit the aid of the infidel 
in their quarrels. Spaniards could combine in face of really 
grave danger. Knights from all the petty kingdoms and 
Crusaders from France helped Alfonso of Castile to win the great 
victory of Las Navas de Tolosa in 1212, which definitely restricted 
the Moors to Andalusia. Again in 1340, when the Emir of 
Morocco, in conjunction with the King of Granada, declared a 
new “ Holy War” against Christian Spain, Castile and Aragon 
united te destroy the invaders at the Rio Salado, north of Tarifa. 
But as soon as the danger was past, the Christians resumed their 
quarrels. Granada might have been taken long before 1492 if 
the Spanish peoples had been agreed on the necessity of taking it. 
On the other hand, the Moors might have reigned in the Alhambra 
long after 1492 if Ferdinand of Aragon had not married Isabella 
of Castile, and if both Sovereigns had not been exceptionally 
resolute, ambitious, and fanatical. The mediaeval Spaniard 
was a tolerant person. He cherished the independence of his 
city or his kingdom, and he saw no reason why other men in 
other cities or kingdoms, even the Moslems of Granada, should 
not treasure their rights just as deeply. The Catalans and 
Valencians, who conducted a profitable trade with the Moors, 
might well think that it was not their business to rid Castile of 
her alien neighbour. The intolerance which we associate with 
the Spanish character was an artificial and late growth, due to 
the influence of the Church upon Isabella, and to the work of the 
Inquisition, which, as the author points out, was in Spain abso- 
lutely controlled by the Monarchy and not by the Pope. But 
in ceasing to be tolerant the Spaniard did not cease to value his 
local liberties. Napoleon found Spain as disunited as she had 
been in Moorish times. The Catalans are still as jealous of 
Castile as they were in the fifteenth century. 

The salient facts of early Spanish history are the rise of 
Aragon and the separation of Portugal from Castile. Aragon 
united with the thriving mercantile State of Catalonia in the 
twelfth century and conquered Valencia a hundred years later. 
The expansion of Aragon almost coincided with the successful 
revolt of the Portuguese against their Castilian overlord. Thus, 
while Castile was shut off from the sea, Aragon was able to 
build up a great Mediterranean trade, and to acquire dominion 
over Majorca, Sicily, Sardinia, and Naples, and some North 
African islands, while Catalan adventurers in the thirteenth 
century occupied Gallipoli and ruled in Athens. Aragon also 
long retained the Catalan rights over Provence—as well as 
Roussillon and Cerdagne, which France did not recover until 
the days of Louis XIV. The Aragonese and Catalans lived side 
by side under the same monarch, but did not amalgamate, 
any more than the English and Welsh did after Edward I.’s 
conquest. Yet they were alike in their love of freedom, and 
were far in advance of Castile in this respect. Barcelona, for 
example, was to all intents and purposes a free city like Florence 
or Venice long after she had become subject to the Aragonese 
Crown. Castile, by far the largest of the Spanish kingdoms, 
remained for centuries a prey to anarchy and civil war, but 
when at last she found rulers of ability and character in Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and was freed from the danger of Aragonese hostility, 
she developed with exceeding rapidity. The Catholic Kings, 
as Pope Alexander VI. solemnly termed them, had to begin 
their reign by appealing to the “ brotherhoods” of the cities 
and provinces to restore order and to crush the insurgent nobles. 
But when they were firmly seated on the throne and had captured 
Granada, they showed their determination to be absolute 
monarchs, if not in Aragon, at any rate in Castile. They gave 
peace to a troubled realm; they freed the peasant and 
encouraged the merchant and manufacturer. On the other 
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hand, they virtually suppressed the liberties of the cities, and 
carefully refrained from developing the Cortes into a real 
Parliament such as even the Tudors had. After gencrations 
of disorder, the ordinary Castilian may well have approved of 
Ferdinand and Isabella’s bureaucratic system, sanctified as it 
was with the blessings of the Church. The expulsion of the 
Moors and Jews, a brutal measure brutally carried out, was 
probably popular with their commercial rivals, though in the 
Jong run it was disastrous for Spanish trade. 

The author goes on to show that the colonization of America, 
which changed the course of world-history, was at the outset 
only an incident of Castilian expansion. Tie Catholic Kings 
were intent on schemes nearer home. Castile completed the 
conquest of the Canaries by 1496, began the conquest of Algeria 
at the prompting of Cardinal Ximenes, annexed Naples, and 
conquered Navarre. If Columbus had not discovered America, 
(Castile might have gone on to annex all Italy, and perhaps also 
Greece and the North African coast. The immense significance 
of the new lands in the “ Indies” was not realized for years 
after Columbus landed at San Salvador in 1492. It is character- 
stic of Ferdinand and Isabella that almost from the first— 
that is, when they had revoked their early concessions of privi- 
leges to Columbus—they took care to keep the American 
olonies under their own control. The Council of the Indies was 
responsible to none but the monarch. Castilians alone were 
allowed to visit or trade with the colonies ; many years passed 
before the privilege was extended to Aragonese. We may recall 
as a parallel the exclusion of Scotsmen from the English colonial 
trade up to the Union of 1707. But the Cortes of Castile, and 
even the Royal Council of Castile, had nothing whatever to do 
with the affairs of America. These were the concern of the 
Spanish America was always controlled by the 


King alone. 
Not merely 


King’s officials, acting under orders from Seville. 
were democratic institutions forbidden ; the Colonial Governors 
themselves were called to account if they interpreted their 
instructions loosely in order to deal with local problems which 
the Council at Seville had not foreseen. Thus we may safely say 
that the Spanish Empire in America was doomed from the start. 
In discovery and colonization individual Spaniards displayed 
the greatest bravery and resource. The colonies yielded much 
wealth for generations to Spain. Nevertheless, the colonial 
system was so artificial and so arbitrary that it could not survive 
a serious attack from another civilized Power. The longer it 
lasted, the weaker it grew. In our own day we have seen Cuba 
and Porto Rico and the Philippines fall away as soon as the 
Spanish garrisons had been disposed of, just as Central and 
South America had fallen away eighty years earlier, It is hardly 
fair to conclude that the Spanish people are incapable of colo- 
nizing. Modern Spain had simply inherited and continued the 
hopeless system which Ferdinand and Isabella established. Had 
the Catholic Kings been capable of leaving the Spanish colonies 
to work out their own destinies withjn reasonable limits, Spain 
would still possess a large Colonial Empire. 


RECENT MUSICAL BOOKS.* 
OF recent additions to the series of musical books edited by 
Dr. Eagleficld Hull, the most opportune in its appeal, and the 
most intcvesting in its treatment, is M. Calvocoressi’s study of 
Muscrgsky, the Russian Musical Nationalist.! Like most of 
the modern Russian composers, Musorgsky began as a brilliant 
amateur. M. Calvocoressi tells again the story of the sudden 
conversion of the young dandy, an officer in a crack Russian 
Till a short time befcre 
he 





regiment, into the serious musician. 
bis early death—-he died on his forty-second birthday 
tupported himself in a variety of small civil employments. 
He was not only straitencd in means, but handicapped by il!- 
health, and by the limitations of his technical equipment. 
His own orchestral score of the work that has brought him his 
posthumous fame—Boris Godunoff—was never published. 
The original edition was for piano and voice only, and the 
title states that it contained scenes not intended for stage 
performance. “In its complete form Boris is of gigantic 
proportions.” It to various revisions and 

* (1) Musorgsky, the Russian Musical Nationalist. j 
Translated by A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doe. Oxon. With Musical Illustrations 
and a Portrait. “ Library of Music and Musicians.” London: Kegan Paul. 
i4s. 6d net.) (2) Modern Piano forte Technique: a Short Treatise on the Science 
and Art of Pianoforte Playing for Masters and Pupile. By Sidney Vantyn, 
i The Music-Lover's Library.” Same publishers. [2s. 6d. net. (3) The 
Story of British Music. By Clement Antrobus Harris. Same series, publishers, 
and price.—— (4) The Listener's Guide to Music, with a Concert-qoer’s Glossary. 
By Percy A. Scholes. With an Introduction by Sir Henry Hadow. Oxford: 
at the University Tigss, London; Lumpbrey Milford, (3+, 6d,-net.] 
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mutilations in his lifetime, and after his death the part writing 
and the instrumentation were corrected and other changes 
made by Rimsky-Korsakoff for the version which has been 
adopted since the reproduction of the opera at Petrograd in 


1896. “ Never was an artist more often counselled, helped, 
and guided by his friends.” Yet in spite of this dependence, 
Musorgsky was a great innovator and inventor, and 


conscientiously adhered to the aims expressed in his own words 
when he laid down the best road to art for the modern man, 
and the only justification of his duty as an artist, to be “ Life, 
especially when it is made manifest; Truth, however bitter 
it may be; Fearlessness, the free speech.” His emancipation 
from the brief spell cast over him by Italian opera music was 
largely due to the influence of Dargomijsky. His musical 
education, such as it was, was mainly derived from Balakireff. 
But he differed from the other members of the “ Great Five” 
both in temperament and in the extent of his revolt from all 
formalism and preoccupation with technique. ‘His disdain 
for ‘ pure music,’ for the scicnce of construction and development, 
had no limits. ... His sole ambition was to create by his art 
a faithful reflection of life without embellishment or variation.” 
His chief mistake was the failure to realize that in order to free 
oneself from the restraint of form and design it is necessary 
to be a master of form :— 


“One cannot put aside any student’s rule before having been 
able to conform to it. Musorgsky failed to understand this 


truth. Because he was not capable of penetrating it, he turned 
aside, He created laboriously, clumsily, imperfectly. It 


was truly only by the power of his genius that he produced 
immortal pages; he always did this, when his inspiration was 
sufficiently powerful to record itself in its own way. The deep 
sincerity, the absolute spontaneity which he always preserved, 
in spite of ail the weaknesses we have noticed, gives artistic 
value to nearly everything he wrote.” : 

M. Calvocoressi shows how Musorgsky was inspired in his 
work as a realist by his deep sympathy with the people and the 
peasantry. He drew largely on folk-music; his greatest work 
is eminently national, and the chief character in it is the 
It is well said of him, again, that he “ never wrote 
from habit.” All his longer songs are durch-komponirt; the 
unity is not based on musical form, but on the words. Jn 
his operas there is hardly any musical commentary and no 
musical rhetoric. ‘‘ At the basis of Musorgsky’s art is genuine 
truth ‘ at all costs,’ truth so strong that it is sufficient unto 
itself.’ And though he appeals to the feclings alone and never 
to the intellect, he possessed a clairvoyance that enabled him 
to identify himself with the intimate spirit of the words chosen. 
In fine, M. Calvocoressi sums him up as “ one of the greatest 
inventors of musical elements, of melodic curves, or of new 
and expressive harmonies who has ever lived,” while denying 
him any special gift for rhythmic invention, and admitting 
and awkward transitions, and 


populace. 


his clumsy writing, hasty 
unjustifiable modulations. 
Mr. Sidney Vantyn, who is a Professor at the Conservatoire 
at Liége and the Schola Musicae at Brussels, reminds us in the 
Introduction to his treatise on Modern Pianoforte Technique? 
that Hans von Biilow once said that * three things were necessary 
firstly technique; secondly technique; and 


for a pianist: 
Mr. Vantyn’s comment is typical of his 


thirdly technique.” 
general attitude :— 
** If technique were only to be regarded as one of the necessary 
adjuncts in an acrobatic performance on the pianoforte, these 
words of a great master would be sheer nonsense. But those 
who remember this artist know that he never strove after 
effect for effect’s sake, but employed all his powers as a means 
to the end of a perfect interpretation of each and every work 
performed, This is exactly what the word * technique * should 
the art of playing the right note at the right time 
in the right way.” 
Even Musorgsky, himself a brilliant pianist, would have sub- 
scribed to this view of the value of technique on the executive 
The treatise is eminently practical, though the aesthetics 
of interpretation are dealt with, but it eschews dogmatisin, and 
violence, extravagance, and mannerism, while 
emphasizing the legitimacy of maintaining in 
interpéctation. A tiuly personal rendering, combined with 
a due respect for the composer's text, “ is infinitely better than 
a characterless imitation of another person’s ideas.” A great 
part of the book is necessarily too technic al for discussion in 
these columns. We may note, however, the author’s condem- 
nation of mechanical appliances to strengthen the fingers, and 
his insistence en the development of both hands simultancously 
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and equally. In the majority of books of studies, the proportion 
of exercises for the right hand is at least 75 per cent. 


Mr. Clement Harris’s volume® is “less a history than a story 
of British music on its social and more human side,” in which 
special stress is laid on the early eminence of Great Britain 
in the cultivation of music, and her fruitful contributions to 
the evolution of harmony, counterpoint, the art of composition, 
and instrumental forms. John Dunstable and Henry Purcell 
are the chief heroes of the narrative; and Mr. Harris dwells, 
not without good reason, on the entire neglect of music in the 
pages of Hallam and Macaulay, who in his review of the arts 
and science of the seventeenth century never even mentions 
Purcell. Apart from our claim to priority in various branches 
of the art, he insists on the fact that “the Island Kingdom 
can boast a longer continuous musical history than any other 
country in the Western World.” Of the 210 pages composing 
the book, only about twenty are devoted to the period succeeding 
Purcell. The long domination of Italian and German influence 
is not overlooked, but Mr. Harris claims for England that 
even during the dark ages of the cighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries many of the world’s greatest masters composed their 
masterpieces for her, and met with their highest appreciation 
and sometimes their best performance in this country. 

Mr. Harris speaks with pride of the present and with 
hope for the future of British music. He acclaims Dr. Ethel 
Smyth as the greatest woman composer the world has yet 
produced, and Sir Edward Elgar as one of the two greatest 
composers living. It is a spirited little book with much 
interesting information on bards, minstrels, and folk-music, 
and an excellent chapter on Church music with special 
reference to the attitude of the Puritans. We have noted 
some inaccuracies. Mr. Lecky is shorn of his first initial, and 
Sir Edward Elgar, not Sir Charles Stanford, composed “ Land 
of Hope and Glory.” 

Lastly, we have in The Listener’s Guide to Music,‘ prepared 
for the use of the soldier classes in France, quite the best thing 
of the kind that has yet appeared. It has been written to 
answer the need of the ordinary listener—‘ the quite ordinary, 
humble-minded, so-called ‘unmusical’ person,” a _ class 
enormously increased by the multiplication of orchestral 
concerts. In simple language, with a minimum of technicalities, 
Mr. Scholes explains scales and keys; modulation, rhythm, 
and time; melody, harmony, and counterpoint; and then, 
as Sir Henry Hadow says in his Introduction, * opens the door 
of the Masters’ workshop and shows, not the secret of their 
mastery, for none can show that, but the way in which they 
used their tools and dealt with their materials.” Especially 
happy are the chapters on the principle of design in music: 
on “the mysteries of sonata form,” admirably elucidated by 
simple diagrams ; on the sonata and the symphony as a whole; 
and on the construction of fugues. Then follow chapters on 
song, oratorio, and opera; the orchestra and its instruments, 
with some typical orchestral combinations ; and a brief review 
of “the chain of composers” from the early contrapuntal 
writers of the sixteenth century down to Debussy, Elgar, and 
Scriabin. Finally, we have an analytical index and ‘ Concert- 
goer’s Glossary’ based on the annotated programmes of the 
“ Promenade Coneerts” for a period of six vears and the entries 
in the Philharmonic Society’s programmes for a century. This 
Glossary is a real triumph of lucid and concise definition. Take, 
for example, Ballet: “a piece intended for stage dancing. 
The old-fashioned operas had irrelevant decorative Ballets 
introduced. Nowadays the Ballet tends to become a form of 
art in its own right, expressive and dramatic, rather than 
merely decorative.” Mr. Scholes has a remarkable gift of 
combining vivacity with compression. Text-books are arid 
things as a rule, but he is never dry, and often entertaining. 
The aim of the book could not be better expressed than in his 
own comment on Tolstoy’s What is Art 2— 

“Tolstoy would abolish all complex music because the plain 

man cannot grasp it at asitting. The assumption of the present 
book is that it is better to abolish the plain man—as a plain 
man. There is a world of beauty lying just beyond that plain 
man’s reach ; it is worth a little striving on his part to find the 
way to that world and enter in.” 
There are come useful hints on the class use of this volume, 
the educational value of the pianola and gramophone, and 
a list of books for supplementary reading. To this list we 
would suggest, as an addition, the late Arthur Hugh Sidgwick’s 
altogether delightful volume, The Promenade Ticket. 





amen 
THE DRAMA’S LAWS.* 

Every one who regards the theatre as something better than 
a mere stopgap between dinner and bedtime—to be scamped 
as far as possible—should possess himself of Mr. L. Lewisohn’s 
able and stimulating survey of the European stage, which jg 
one of the best, and unquestionably the best-informed, of the 
criticisms which have appeared since Mr. Bernard Shay’, 
Dramatic Opinions. It is possible to welcome the whole while 
disagreeing with quite half the individual estimates expressed; 
to say so, indeed, is merely an indication that Mr. Lewisohn 
has a mind of his own, and knowsit. His erudition and complete 
absence of pedantry compel respect as well as attention. 

In his preliminary chapter, “The Foundations,” the author 
sketches the evolution of the modern conception of tragedy 

. . : ? 
an attitude which, consciously or otherwise, underlies eyery 
contemporary work, down to Lyceum melodrama or Criterion 
farce :— 

“ Traditionally,” he says, ‘‘ the serious drama deals with the 
transgression of an immutable moral law by a self-originating 
will. . . In each instance, the poet is conscious of an absolute 
moral order affronted by the will of man: in each instance the 
destruction of the protagonist reconciles the spectator to a 
universe in which guilt is punished and justice is upheld. , , , 
The free scientific and philosophical enquiry of the later ning. 
teenth century, however, rendered the traditional principles of 
tragedy wholly archaic. It became clear that the self-originating 
element in human action is small... . Thus the emphasis of 
the drama was shifted from what men do to what they suffer, 

. Modern tragedy consists of man’s failure to achieve that 
peace with his universe which marks the close of Oedipus the 
King or Othello. . . . This conception of the nature of tragedy 
made for a thoroughgoing change in the technique of the 
modern drama. An ascending action that culminates in the 
incurring or revelation of guilt, and a descending action that 
closes in its expiation, could no longer be used in the dramatic 
interpretation of human life.” 

The first, of course, to realize the necessity for remoulding 
the whole technical framework was Ibsen, whose revolutionary 
achievements Mr. Lewisohn reviews witbout servility or carping 
and summarizes well: ‘‘ There is no speech or gesture directed 
at the audience. The drama has withdrawn into its own intens 
reality and is no longer heard, but overheard.” 

Mr. Lewisohn seems inclined, however, to underrate the 
passionate originality, eventually toppling over into madness, of 
Strindberg, whose Bridal Crown at least deserved a mention, if 
only for its unusual tenderness and poetry. The omissions, 
indeed, though few, are the most curious feature of this com- 
prehensive work. Justly hailing the Goncourt brothers as th: 
advance-guard of naturalism in the French theatre of tw 
generations ago, Mr. Lewisohn makes no reference to Germini 
Lacerteux, the masterpiece of their quiet method, which gave 
Réjane one of her first great opportunities. Again, in speaking 
of Zola, whose Thérése Raquin Mr. Lewisohn calls * the first 
tragedy of the naturalistic theatre,” he entirely overlooks that 
remarkable fighting volume, Le Naturalisme au Thédire, in 
which, with surprising vigour and enthusiasm, Zola affirmed 
views which are only now beginning to permeate the middle 
reaches of the theatre. 

So too, later, when it is Sudermann’s turn for analysis, Johan- 
nisfewer (a German Nan) is casually slurred, and Hauptmann’s 
Hannele fares almost as badly. Strangest of all, Mr. Lewisohn’s 
silence might mislead the unwary into inferring that Tchekov, 
d@’Annunzio, Echegaray, and the drama of their respective 
countries, never existed, and that the only playwright of the 
United States, from which Mr. Lewisohn himself hails, was— 
infandum regina—David Belasco. Sir James Barrie, also, a8 
far as the present volume is concerned, appears to have written 
in vain, 

But these, though deliberate, are trifling faults when con- 
pared with Mr. Lewisohn’s sweep and grasp in dealing with 
the French and German drama. In the former he 1s 
perhaps inclined to be over-indulgent, for, with the shining 
exception of Claudel, what has France produced in the last 
twenty years to justify the abundant theatrical promise of 
the late “ eighties ” and “ nineties” 2? Mr. Lewisohn is certainly 
too kind to Lavedan, who is merely a less prolific Maugham, but 
he makes up by excessive severity to Brieux, of whom he says 
that “the real problem usually begins where his authoritative 
platitudes end.” Granting—for argument’s sake only—the 
truth of this stricture, it was surely something, especially at the 
time when most of his work was produced, to have led us to 
the beginning of the problem. Better that than the geometrical 


* The Modern Drama. By L, Lewisohu, Loudon: Martin Secker. [79, vet] 
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solutions of Paul Hervieu, whose cut-and-dried nicety leaves 
one wondering whether there ever was any problem at all. 
And problem is drama. 

Mr. Lewisohn is quite at his best in his synopsis of the German 
stage, which, whether we like it or not, has produced in the last 
thirty years work of a far higher general level than either France 
or England, But why does he deliberately exclude both 
Hermann Bahr (Das Konzert is the most genially malicious 
comedy of the modern stage) and Beyerlein, whose Zapfen- 
streich (Lights Out when played by Mr. H. B. Irving) set all 
Germany breaking lances some fifteen years ago in attack and 
defence as feverish as the battle which followed the production 
of Sudermann’s theatrical earthquake, Die Lhre ? 

Turning homeward, Mr. Lewisohn attributes the long stagna- 
tion of the British theatre, with some show of reason, to “ the 
English antipathy to the theatre,” which springs far less from 
any Puritan tradition than from the marrow-deep British dislike 
of mountebanking and emotion. The theatre with us is working 
constantly against the grain of national character, and is conse- 
quently driven down to all sorts of mean pandering and subter- 
fuge to maintain its existence at all. 

Mr. Lewisohn inevitably devotes considerable space to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, about whom it is difficult to say anything new 
at this time of day. But it is impossible to leave unchallenged 
the statement that “the methods of so valorous a thinker 
cannot be cheap or conventional. With intrigue, with the 
bluster of external action, he has nothing to do.”’ For if there is 
one living dramatist of any technical ability who never hesitates 
for one instant to sacrifice every shred of atmosphere and 
individual verisimilitude to some irrelevant tenth-rate quip 
(Caesar’s ‘‘T knew there was something I had forgotten” in the 
last act of Caesar and Cleopatra : Drinkwater’s penitential desert 
bath “in cotp water” in Captain Brassbound) or melodramatic 
claptrap (such as the consanguinity in Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
or the reprieve in The Devii’s Disciple), that man is Mr. G. B. 
Shaw, who was once the most competent critic of the British 


’ 


theatre. 

Agree or disagree, however, this is a book to read and keep. 
A few more essays in theatrical analysis of this calibre, given 
sufficient publicity, and we shall have a body of informed 
opinion in this country from which the dramatic judgments of the 
Fritish public may yet derive an international value. 





FELLOW LABOURERS WITH THE HIGHEST.* 
THESE addresses, which were given by a layman holding the 
Bishop of Lahore’s licence, at Christ Church, Rawal Pindi, 
should encourage those who desire to see the ministry of preaching 
extended to the laity. It is, perhaps, desirable that clergymen 
should preach; but it is certain that they often preach very 
badly: the Archbishops’ Committee v!ich reported last year 
on the Teaching Office of the Church assigned as one of the 
causes of the ineffectiveness of this teaching “‘ the intellectual 
weakness of the clergy.” And there is no greater departure from 
the early usage, which confined the function of preaching to the 
sishop, in its extension to laymen than in its delegation to 
priests. The demand for women preachers is, or should be, 
part of a larger whole—i.e., of a movement for the opening of 
the pulpit to qualified persons irrespective of their calling. 
Were this freedom generally admitted, the question of sex 
might, in certain cirewmstances, reasonably arise. 

These discourses exhibit three qualities seldom found in 
modern sermons: knowledge, thought, and candour. The 
preacher, who acknowledges his debt to Bishop Henson, shares 
the standpoint associated with the diocese which the Church 
Times pleasantly describes as “‘ Unhappy Hereford’; in other 
words, he speaks as a man of sense and education to men of 
sense and education ; the reader will look for “ the foolishness of 
preaching * in vain. He is an upholder of the constitutional 
relation between Church and State. Speaking of the currency 
given by the Challenge (August 9th, 1918) to the assertion that 
“after the war there will be a Holy Roman Church and a Holy 
Y.M.C.A. but no Church of England,” he comments :— 

“The humour of this prophecy is obvious; but it is rather 
the humour of the person who, having undermined an ancient 
fabric, takes a malicious delight in proclaiming urbi et orbi, and 
ith the affectation of innocence, its subSequent collapse. 
erhaps a National Churchman, in spite of the strong current 
running against him, may be pardoned if he states his belief 
in a nobler future for the Church of his Baptism.” 
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This future, however, is not on the denominational lines now 
popular in “‘ Church”’ circles; he is alive to 

“the plain disadvantage to the nation which would follow from 
the displacement of the means of national religious expression, 
if the Church were no longer an estate of the realm, but an 
ay sect. The strident claims to ‘Life and Liberty’ for 
the Church of England which aim at a large diminution of the 
Royal Supremacy and the authority of Parliament, and could 
hardly fail to end in Disestablishment, are the expression of a 
movement which has no place for the national idea of the 
Church.” 

And he is reasonably opposed to the restriction of Church mem- 
bership “to those who have been baptized in the Church of 
England, and can certify that they are not members of any other 
religious denomination.” The latter of these two conditions is 
embodied in the Enabling Bill now before Parliament ; and it is 
probable that it will wreck that ill-judged measure. For its 
retention will be followed by the opposition of the Noncon- 
formists, and its removal by that of the Church Party: in 
eithér case it is difficult to see any future for the Bill. 





FICTION. 


MR. STERLING STICKS IT OUT.* 

Mr. Harotp Beate tells in a long Preface the story of the 
genesis and delay in the publication of his book. It grew out of 
his resentment in the winter of 1917 against what he considered 
to be the cowardly and shamefully rigorous treatment of Quaker 
and Tolstoyan conscientious objectors. No newspapers would 
publish his protest, and nothing came of his repeated appeals to 
the Prime Minister and other eminent persons. Hence his 
resolve to cast his protest in the form of fiction, setting forth the 
“ antithetical ideals of nationalism and religion,” neither exalting 
the patriot nor denouncing the Quaker, but holding “ with a 
steady hand the balance between these two temperaments.” 
The Press Bureau held up the book on the ground that its publica- 
tion was against the national interests. It was in the spring of 
1918 when this crisis was reached, and there was another crisis 
impending. The authorities doubtless held that the book 
might blunt the edge of the national resolve. They had con- 
siderable excuse, but they were probably wrong. Mr. Sterling 
Sticks It Out is not a dangerous book. We readily accept Mr. 
Begbie’s statement of his aims and motives. He was not a 
Defeatist. Professor Gilbert Murray does not think that the 
book preaches Pacificism, and commends its ‘sweetness of 
spirit, fairness, and understanding.” It is the story of a brilliant 
young Oxford man, son of a rich banker, who cuts himself off 
from his people, lives in the slums, teaches poor people gratui- 
tously, becomes a Quaker and marries a Quakeress. On the 
outbreak of the war he works on behalf of the families of aliens, 
refuses to join up, and as a logical Pacificist takes part in the 
anti-conscriptionist movement, is imprisoned and sentenced to 
solitary confinement for infraction of rules and is ultimately 
released only to die from the rigours of his treatment. Of his 
three brothers one is a fine and gallant soldier, another a self- 
protective cynic, the third a blend of patriot and sentimentalist. 
Mr. Begbie’s honesty is above suspicion, but he has not a judicial 
mind. He has too much sweetness, too little dry light, as was 
recently shown in his sympathetic interview with the Kaiser. 
But if it be argued that the book would have been more effective 
if it had taken the form of a narrative of facts, he has his answer 
ready that in that form it was refused publication. And he 
certainly scores a point when he asserts that the Press Bureau, 
while charging him with inaccuracies in his account of the prison 
treatment of conscientious objectors, declined to specify what 
his misstatements were. 





RBADABLE Novets.—The Secret Witness. By George Gibbs. 
(D. Appleton and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—An American novel dealing 
with the causes of the war. It is full of breathless adventures, 
and hes an English hero in the Diplomatic Service and a Hun- 
garian heroine. The Red Signal. By Grace Livingstone Hill. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $1°35 net.)—Is concerned with German 
spies in America. The first section of the book, in which the 
heroine is discovering the ipjquities of her employers, is very 
exciting reading——T'he Strong Hours. By Maud Dive 
(Constable. 6s. net.)—This is a second volume of Miss Diver’ 
novel, Strange Roads. In it the character ot Derek Blount is 
further developed. It is probable that a third voiume on the 
same theme is in preparation, as the hero is left on his way to 





_* Mr. Sterling Sticks It Out: @ Novel, By Harold Begbie. London: Headley 
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The Tender Conscience. By Bohun Lynch. 
(Martin Secker. 7s. net.)—A clever piece of character analysis 
dealing with a disagreeable subject. The autor is perhaps 
more successful in another field than as a novelist. 


serve in France. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


SOME 
——_<j—_— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Tuer SepremBer Montuties.—The Nineteenth Century contains 
an instructive article on “The Russian Problem” by Mr. 
Aylmer Maude, Tolstoy's biographer, who has lately returned 
from Russia. Mr. Maude is firmly convinced that the Allies 
ought to crush the Bolsheviks and set up a Constitutional 
Republic ; our withdrawal, he thinks, would leave the Germans 
a free hand, as the Bolsheviks are near the end of their tether. 
Sir Elliot Colvin deprecates the haste with which Mr. Montagu 
would “reform” India, and points out that the most reckless 
concessions will not satisfy the agitators, whereas the silent 
masses are perfectly contented. Mr. W. 8. Lilly, whose 
death we regret to have to record, states some “Capital 
Facts about Ireland,” including the much-neglected fact 
that England in her own interest cannot allow Ireland 
to assert her independence. Mr. Moreton Frewen gives some 
remarkable facts and figures to illustrate the rapid development 
of “Canada’s Fertile Northland”; we are glad to find that 
Mr. Moreton Frewen, who has studied Canada closely for many 
years, takes so optimistic a view of her immediate future. 
In a postscript he rejoices over the rapid rise in the 
price of silver as a “colossal stimulus to all our exports 
to Asia and much of Africa.” M. Emile Cammaerts 
explains clearly the Belgian demand for the freedom of the 
Schelde which Holland is stubbornly resisting. Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman exposes in a forcible article ‘The Scandal of Our 
Milk Supply,” and shows how Denmark dealt with a similar 
scandal. Dr. Lyttelton, writing on “The Cricket Pitch,” 
thinks that the modern groundsman has achieved an undue 
perfection. ‘The finest thing in cricket was the dramatic 
variety of every over.” “* The one change which ensured dullness 
was the excessive smoothing of the pitch, stereotyping a deadly 
uniformity of bowling; consequently a deadly uniformity of 
batting, and an encouragement of everything artificial and 
mechanical in the game.”"——In the Fortnightly ‘ A Skilled 
Labourer,” writing on “ A Policy for Labour,” indulges in free 
criticism of Trade Unions, the Labour Members, and of the 
Labour Press, which, he Says, has failed through iis narrowness 
and insincerity. He goes on to accuse the public Press of being 
unfair or indifferent to Labour—a curious charge to bring in 
these days when the newspapers devote so much space to the 
strike fever—and to add that the working classes have learned 
to distrust the Press. His indictment is far too sweeping; 
he is thinking, we suppose, of a section of the Press which 
changes its views like a weathercock, but the political vagaries 
of the Daily Mail, for example, have not affected the accuracy 
of its reports of Labour disputes. A candid and gloomy article, 
“On the Road to Ruin,” is given first place; the anonymous 
writer concludes that people will not learn that they must work 
hard until they have had an experience of hard times. Mr. 
H. Charles Woods describes clearly and sympathetically “‘ The 
Position of Roumania.”” Mr. Julius M. Price reminds us how 
deeply Italy resents the uncertainty about the fate of Fiume, 
so that for the first time in many years the British Government 
are being attacked by the Italian Press. We can only hope 
that this unfortunate controversy will soon be ended; the 
British public cherishes the warmest sympathy for Italy, and 
would be distressed beyond measure if Italy were left with a 
grievance. Professor Augustin Hamon’s article on ‘War and 
the French Socialists” is informing. Mr. John McGrath, 
under the title of “ United Ireland: a Plea for Partition,” 
urges that Ulster, or North-Kast Ulster, should be given “ self- 
determination,” on the ground that the Ulstermen would soon 
clamour for reunion. It is a pleasant surprise to find a 
Nationalist admitting by implication that Ulster cannot be 
coerced, but we fear that Mr. McGrath speaks only for himself. 
——In the Contemporary Mr. William Brace, the miners’ leader, 
has a thoughtful and temperate article on ‘ Industrial Unrest.” 
He thinks that the coal industry needs a thorough reorganiza- 
tion; he believes that this cannot be done without State 
ownership, but he will not say that no improvement is possible 








other than through nationalization. High prices are, he says, 
the fundamental cause of unrest, and the remedy is not to be 
sought in higher wages. Mr. Brace, like many other wise men, 
holds that “ the majority of British workers would prefer to be 
paid by results,” provided always that they were protected 
against the unfair rate-cutting which some foolish employers 
practised before the war. He says that when he worked in 
a mine he preferred the piece rate to day wages, “ because it 
helped to preserve one’s individuality and manhood.” pry. 
Giovanni Pioli gives a very grave account of “ Italy’s Economic 
Crisis.”” ‘* Indicus,’’ who is not an official, discusses a difficult 
question in his article on “Indian Reforms and the Station 
Club”; namely, how far native Indians can be admitted 
to the British club which is the cent-e of social life at every 
station in India. He recognizes the difficulty, and sees that 
official pressure could not be used to break down the barrier, 
but he thinks that a beginning might be made.——The Nationa] 
Review reprints the Duke of Northumberland’s trenchant addres: 
on “ The Real Meaning of Nationalization,” in which he described 
Mr. Smillie as ‘a dangerous revolutionary who has been, and 
is now, fomenting revolution and sedition’’; the address wags 
delivered on July 24th at Liverpool in response to Mr. Smillie’s 
challenge to the Duke to repeat what he had said under privi- 
leged conditions in the House of Lords. Yet Mr. Smillie has not 
so far made any attempt to meet the charge, and so long as he 
fails to do so he is bound to suffer in credit. M. Briantchaninoff, 
the President of the Russian National Committee in London, 
declares that the alternatives for the Allies in Russia are to 
help Admiral Koltchak to crush the Bolsheviks or to let Germany 
arrange a peace in Russia for her own purposes. Mr. Maxse, 
under the title of ‘What Every German Doesn't Know,” 
examines the British reply te the Papal Peace Note of August, 
1917, which he regards as a blunder from the consequences 
of which we were saved by the ineptitude of the German General 
Staff.——Blackwood’s is a very readable number, mostly 
concerned with the war, but containing also an amusing forecast 
of the flying boats which ten years hence may take mails and 
passengers to New York in fifteen hours. 





The Round Table for September contains a good article on 
“ Nationalization as a Remedy,” in which it is plainly shown 
that the necessity of making a profit—that is, a surplus over the 
cost of production—supplies in private industry an incentive 
that is fatally lacking under State ownership. If there is no 
profit, production cannot increase but must gradually decline. 
But under State ownership no one concerned need care or does 
care whether there is a profit or not. It is pointed out, reasonably 
enough, that the alleged demand of the workers for a share in the 
management of industry would not be met by nationalization 
but might be met under private ownership. The tone of an 
article on “Constitutional Reform in India” is one of forced 
optimism ; the difficulties are now seen to be far greater than 
Mr. Montagu and his friends thought at the outset. “ There is 
indeed colour for the monition, so often uttered in Anglo-Indian 
circles, that India is not yet ripe for the democratic idea, and 
that we are forcing it upon her at the bidding of a microscopic 
minority of her people.” The economic and financial situation 
at home is described in plain terms in another noteworthy article. 
The rise in prices, it is urged, must be checked ; the Government 
must economize and restrict the issue of paper money, and the 
country must produce more for export. “ For an extravagant 
Government to pass Profiteering Acts is merely for Satan to 
rebuke sin.” 





We have received several numbers of a new monthly journal, 
South Indian Research, edited by Mr. T. Raja-gopala Rao and 
published at Vepery, Madras (£1 a year), which is principally 
devoted to the study of the history, languages, and beliefs of 
Southern India. In No. 6, for instance, part of the famous 
inscription of Darius at Behistun is translated literally into 
Tamil and Telugu to show that there is no similarity whatever 
between the old Persian and the chief languages of Madras, as 
some scholars have supposed ; the order of the words is quite 
different. There is much curious reading ia the journal, which 
is well written and illustrates the progress of higher education in 
Southern India, 


Why Germany Capitulated on November 11th, 1918, (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6d. net.)—This instructive pamphlet is based 
on enemy documents in the possession ef the French Gencral 
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Staff, which demonstrate conclusively the exhaustion of the 
German armies in the summer and autumn of last year. The 
German High Command, it is clear, could neither hold back the 
Allies nor effect an orderly retreat. Anticipating Marshal Foch’s 
attack in Lorraine, which was fixed for the middle of November, 
the enemy had ordered a general retirement on this front and had 
begun to evacuate Metz. Discipline was rapidly breaking down ; 
the supply services were in confusion; the artillery lacked 
many of the infantry divisions were mere shadows 
In fine, 


munitions ; 
of their former selves, so great had been their losses. 
the Germans were hopelessly beaten, and they knew it. 

There is a striking article by M. André Verni¢res in the Anglo- 
French Review for August on the position of the woman war- 
worker now that the war has ended. The Frenchwomen who 
rendered such patriotic service in munition factories, banks, 
and offiees for wages rarely exceeding ten or twelve francs a 
day wish for the most part to take up similar work, but find that 
the peace demand is smal]. On the other hand, the great 
Parisian dressmakere and milliners—the industries de luxe in 
general—cannot find workers. Most of their 200,000 employces 
found various war occupations. The munition workers have, 
it is said, spoiled their hands by their rough toil and cannot 
take up the needle again. The women clerks refuse to go back 
to the workroom, although the wages have been almost trebled 
and the cight-hours day has been introduced. They will serve 
in the shop or in the counting-house, but they will not become 
dressmakers once again. It is a scrious situation for the famous 
and prefitable Parisian indusiry. 





Mediaeval and Modern Warfare. By Professor Tout. (Man- 
chester University Press and Longmans. Is. net.)—Professor 
Teut’s comparison between mediaeval and modern warfare is 
well worth reading. It is significant that our greatest medi- 
eevalist should declare that ‘modern warfare has become 
infinitely more cruel and inhuman than the warfare of the 
Middle Ages,” and that the age of chivalry is dead except 
for the airmen. He shows how “ history moves in circles as 
much as on straight lines ” by poiating to the revival of national 
as opposed to professional service, and to the revival of hand-to- 
hand fighting, as in the Middle Ages. The gradual development 
of professional armies and navies has been checked ; in this war 
the civilian turned seldier and the merchant-ship was armed 
for service as in the fourteenth century. Trench warfare 
revived the seventeenth-century grenade and the stecl helmets 
and breastplate of the mediacval man-at-arms. Professor 
Tout says that in Palestine the Turks sometimes made lightly 
covered trenches with spikes at the bottom such as Bruce made 
for the confusion of the English cavalry at Bannockburn. He 
recalls the “ Greck fire” that annoyed the Crusaders and the 
“stink-pots ’ of the old Chinese Army as early counterparts 
of German poison-gas and flame-throwers. In the fourteenth 
as in the twentieth century cavalry had ceased to play an 
important part in battles. In one respect the mediaeval army 
was inferior to a modern army ; though it could move faster and 
could safely cut itself off from its base, it could not hold the 
country through which it passed. Tout thinks that 
the strategy of mediaeval commanders has been underrated ; 
their greatest difficulty lay in the defective organization of the 
mediacval host, in which each feudal magnate led his own 
retainers, ‘‘ War hurts in a modern State,” says the 
author, and ought to be made impossible. But Professor Tout 
doubts whether “ there exists even new the right mental attitude 
which the new world of peace requires if it is ever to be made a 
reality.” 


” 


Professor 


more 





The Great War Brings It Home. By John Hargraves. (Con- 
stable. 10s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Hargraves is a most disarming 
writer. Suppose that crusted person, the critic, should 
consider his scheme of rebuilding the nation by means of the 
Totem Pole, the tribal chant, the pipe of peace, and the rest 
of the Fenimore-Cooper-cum-Boy-Scout-cum-Thompson-Seton 
‘complete camper’s outfit” to be great nonsense? Suppose he 
should have chuckled over Mr. Hargraves’s counsel on the 
bringing up of babies or his grave advice to the expectant 
mother? Suppose the jumble of Darwin, The Jungle Book, 
Carlyle, and the Great White Spirit fails to strike a responsive 
chord in his over-civilized, and probably fattily degenerate, 
heart? Mr. Hargraves counters him on the next page by 


showing a real knowledge of the nature and tastes of boys in the 
“ gang ” 


stage, by a real horror at the recent statistics of infant 








mortality, insanity, and venercal disease, and by giving evidence 
of a genuine longing to lead the tired, stumbling world along his 
forest-path to a new life. Finally he stops the critic's mouth 
completely by remarking that he was eighteen when he wrote 
the book, and that he enlisted leaving the MS. to be published 
in the event of his not coming back. He did come back, Low- 
ever, and as much of a boy as ever, as infallible, as generously 
anxious to help, as sure that the nation is on the down-grade, as 
sure of the efficacy of his tribal system, buffalo robes, tents, 
and tracking as a cure. It is curious that so competent a 
draughtsman as the illustrations in this volume prove Mr. 
Hargraves to be, seems to have no conception at all of the para- 
mount part played by the arts in the lives of many men and 
most nations. He has as completely forgotten the whole com- 
pany of Muscs in his Redskin Utopia as he has blandly ignored 
the fact that, though the physical condition of the race is bad, it 
is at least better than it has ever been before. 





Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, of Edinburgh, have issued a new 
edition of their ingenious and useful Zncome Tax and Super-Tax, 
1842-1920 ; Tabular View (1s. net), which enables any one to 
calculate the amount of his Income Tax under the revised scale, 
and also affords him the melancholy satisfaction of seeing what 
his father and grandfather paid in that remote Golden Age when 
the Income Tax was but a few pence in the pound. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


ss 


Abdullah (A.), The Honourable Gentleman and Others, er 8vo (Putnam) net 
Barr (Amelia E.), The Paper Cap, cr 8vo............. Appleton) net 
Kates (KE. L.) and Charlesworth (F.), Practical Math ematie: and Geometry 
for Tevhnical Students, er Svo............. .(Batsford) net 7,6 
Rayticld (M. A.), The Measures of the Poets, er 8vo (C ‘aml Univ Press) net 5,0 
Belgrave (M. D.) and Hart (Hilda), Children’s Stories from Old British 





Ere Py Ee Et Aerts are (R. Tuck) net 66 
Bolton (Doris Jessie), A Spiritual Autobiography, er 8vo....(R.T.S.) net 3.6 
Bone (D. W.), Broken Stowage, er 8\0...........006- (Duckworth) net 26 
Bradley (Mary H.), ‘The Wine of Astonislment, cr 8vo....(Appleton) net 66 
Bright's A.B.C, Stamp Catalogue, Pt. IIf., 18mo........ (Bright) net 26 
Burgin (G. B.), A Rubber Princess, cr &vo.......... (Hutchinson) net 69 
Butler (Samuel), The Note-Books of, cr 8VO...........05- (Filield) net 66 
Catechism on Field Training (Infantry)........... (Gale & Polden) net 20 


Cobb (If. 8.), Eating in Two or Three Languages (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3.6 


Cubans of To-day, ed. by W. B. Parker, l8mo.............. (Putnam) net 25.0 
Darcon (J.), The Future of Aviation..........ccceeeeees (D. Nutt) net 10 6 
Deland (Ellen 1).), Clyde Corners, cr 8VO.........0000065 (Appleton) net 6,6 
Doyle (A. ©.), The British Campaign in France and Flanders, Vol. V., 
SS, BI i bic tease sacnce sande (Hodder & Stoughton) net 76 
Euripides, The Woman of Troy, er 8vo............ (Heath ee net 30 
Everett-Green (E.), Monster's Mistress, er SVO.......... AS. Paul) net 60 
Fairfax (Dinah), Sparks and Mongrels, cr 8vo...... (Heath Cranton) netp 640 
Fouvse (Amy Le), Fie Cilteel, OF B90. 6 2cccisncecdcesscees (R.T.S.) net 7,0 
Gordon (8. D.), Quiet Talks on the Deeper Meaning of the War, er 8vo 


(Oliphant) net 4,0 


Grice (E. M.), Records from Ur and Larsa dated in the Larsa Dynasty, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21 0 
Hicks (S.), If I Were Your Father, cr 8vo............ (Duekworth) net 236 
Hodges (H. W.), A Survey of Modern History, cr 8Vo...... (Blackie) net 60 
Keen (Gi. R.), Aeroplane Timbers, 8V0...........+eeeee008 (Rider) net 6.0 
Keiser (C. E.), Selected Temple Documents of the Ur Dynasty, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 219 


he War and Preaching, er &vo. 
How Animals Talk, roy 8V0O.........esee0> (Harper 
Dugal Buchanan .(Simpkin) 


Kelvin (J.), T 
Long (W. J.), 
Macbean (L.), 


.(Hodder & — net € 
net 12 6 
net § 





Nethersole (S. ¢ Take Joy Home, cr 8vo........ .(Mills & Boon) net 70 
Orr (Christine), The Glorious Thing, er Svo ....( Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Palmer (W.8.), Where Science and Religion Meet (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6 0 
Parham (Hilda), Story of Jesus(Told in Verse for Children) (Skeffington) net 3 6 
Pelman Pie, ed. by M. Temberton, 4to........ (Hodder & — n) net 26 
Richards rs eee R K.), Daughter of Jehu, er 8vo.. ppleton) net 66 


Shaw (B.), Heartbreak House, Great Katharine, and Pioylets of the War, 
(Constable) net 7 6 


OF OD gis c dsccnd eas ebuvanaeearecdicneb sbenesweces 
Tynan (Katharine), Love of Krothers, cr 8vo.......... (Constable) net 60 
Warrener (M.), The Nazareth, cr 8Vo.......... (Hodder & Stougiiten) net 36 


Gv 


Wemyss (Mrs. G.), Oranges and Lemons, er &vo (Constable) net 
6.0 


W iddemer (Margaret), You're Only Young Ounce (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 

Write for Sample and Catalogue, post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 49.7. Donagall Placa BELFAST 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


BY pein nl Three grand oe and Gold Medal, Franco- Kritish 
MEN Exhibition. ‘The only Grand Prize awarded toa 
APPOINT (ritish Firm for W mre | 1e8, Clocks, and Chronometers, 


‘ihe only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
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| Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
| 61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 5, 
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Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 


ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, EIC., ETC. 


HURRIED MEALS 
AND INDIGESTION 


In these days most of us have to get through our meals as 
quickly as possible, and in consequence suffer from Indigestion, 
which seriously impairs our efficiency. 

A thoroughly reliable and harmless remedy for digestive dis- 
orders is provided by Savory & Moore in Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges. They relieve the stomach of Acidity caused by food 
fermentation, and restore the digestive organs to healthy activity. 
They are specially good for Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, &c. 

TESTIMON Y.—“ Lam writing to inform you that I think Dr. Jenner's Absorb- 
ent Lozenges are really wonderful. Even in the most violent attacks of indiges- 
tion, I find that one Lozenge gives instant relief. The nature of my work often 
necessitates the taking of my meals as quickly as possible, and moving about 
rapidly immediately afterwards, yet I never fear indigestion if I take a Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenge. I have given Lozenges to several of my friends, and they 
are all as pleased as I am with them.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 





UILDFORD.—TO LET, UNFURNISHED. Immediate 
occupation. Detached Residence; high position; excellent views; 
convenient for Stations, Churches, Shops, etc. Suitable for Scholastic Establish- 
ment, Institution, Boarding-House or similar. Four reception-rooms, billiard- 
room, ten bedrooms, bath and dressing rooms. Usual domestic offices, house- 
keeper's room, etc. Gas and water laid on. Grounds of about one acre, garden, 
two tennis lawns. MODERATE RENT.—Apply to Agents: PIMM & 
BOUGHTON, 31 High Street, Guildford. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| te IN THE WAR.—CHURCH ARMY EX- 

SERVICE MEN'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 55 Bryanston Street, 
W. 1 (Telephone, Paddington 3440),seeks suitable positions, such as TIME- 
KEEPERS, WATCHMEN, &c., for a number of discharged soldiers partly dis- 
abled in one or both arms, but willing and anxious to work within their limitations. 
Please send notice of vacancies as above at once. 


(1° RNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL (BOYS). 





Wanted, September 23rd, MASTER (Temporary) for History, French (or 
Geography) and Preliminary Mathematics. Candidates with good discipline and 
sonie Secondary Teaching experience preferred. Salary £180 (non-resident).— 
Application forms may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of stamped, 
addressed envelope, and are returnable to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, 
Newquay, by 17th September. 

County Hall, Truro, 

29th August, 1919, 


ooesty COUNCIL OF THE WEST 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


YORKSHIRE. 
TRAINING 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for appointment 
to the Principalship of Bingley Training College, shortly to become vacant. by the 
appointment of Miss H. M. Wodehouse, M.A., D.Phil., as Professor of Education 
in the University of Bristol. Commencing salary £600 per annum, with board 
and residence. 

Candidates must be women and must hold a University Degree or its equivalent. 
—Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the EDU- 
CATLON DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 

ast date for the receipt of applications, Saturday, October 4th. 


— WANTED, For COLONIES. (1) Maths. and 
some Sc. Salary £300. Pension scheme. Interview this office. 
(2) Maths. and Eng. Salary, &c., about £200 res. to start. Passages paid. 
MANY SENIOR and JUNIOR VACANCIES in PUBLIC and PREP. SCHOOLS. 
—THE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept., F. C. NEEDES, 
53 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 
I ADY SECRETARY disengaged, three years’ experience, 
4 _ shorthand, typewriting, filing, desires post as Personal Secretary.— 
Box 932, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. ~ 
ANTED, SECRETARY for SOCIAL WORK. Some 
experience necessary, some further training offered. Salary £80 to 


£100.—A pply, giving particulars of expericnce in social work and age to“ C.0.S.,” 
1 Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. 


F. R. PASCOE, Seerectary. 








RIDING OF 


BINGLEY COLLEGE, 








| ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 
EVENING INSTITUTES. 
LECTURES ON HUMANISTIC SUBJECTS. 

Applications are invited from persons desirous of having their names placed 
on panels for employment as SPECIAL LECTURERS on HUMANISTIO 
SUBJECTS. The fee will be £2 2s. a lecture of at least one hour’s duration 
The object of the lectures is to widen the outlook of students attending the Coun. 
cll’s evening institutes, and it is intended that they should be stimulating ag 
well as educational. Particulars of the proposed subjects will be forwarded 
with the application form. Canvassing disqualifies. 

Apply to the EDUCATION OFFICER (T.6), Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 2, quoting this advertisement (stamped, addressed foolseap 
envelope necessary). A form will then be sent, which must be returned by 
13th September. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 


TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
ORGANISING TUTORSHIP IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, 

An appointment will shortly be made to an Organising Tutorship and Lecture. 
ship in Economics and Political Science, in the new Department about to be 
established by the University in conjunction with certain Trade Unions 

Stipend £400 per annum. ‘The dutics will commence on October Ist, 1919, 

Applications, supported by testimonials (three copies), should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than September 13th, 1919. 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary, 


U* IVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


TWO TUTORS (one man and one woman) will shortly be appointed to take 
charge, under the general supervision of the Professor of Education, of the 
training of Continuation School Teachers. Experience in teaching is essential, 
The duties will commence on October Ist, 1919. Stipend £300 per annum, 

Applications, supported by testimonials (three copies), should be forwarded 
to the undersigned not later than September 13th, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary, 


] IRMINGHAM CRIPPLES’ UNIONW— 

Applications from educated women are invited for a POST under the 
above Society in connection with the raising of funds in Schools. Salary £150, 
Applicants should have had some experience either in school work or be used 
to speaking in public—-Apply the SECRETARY, The Birmingham Cripples’ 
Union, Daimler House, Paradise Street. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
(A constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the posts of TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS ia 
EDUCATION (preferably one man and one woman). Commencing salary £200, 
Duties to commence October Ist or, if that is impossible. January 6th 

A Graduate in Science preferred for one post. Qualifications desired for one 
or other of the two posts: hygiene and physical training, drawing, women's 
handwork. A knowledge of Welsh desired for one post. 

Applications with copies of three testimonials should be received not later 
than Wednesday, September 17th, by the undersigned. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., D.Litt. 

Secretary and Reyistrar 








August 29th, 1919. 
[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru A Mynwy.) 

The Council of the College invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, Commencing 
salary £200 per annum, increasing to £300 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom appli- 
cations, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be received on 
or before September 15th, 1919. 

University College, Cardiff, 

August 22ad, 1919. 


D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER— 
The Governors invite applications for the post of DEMONSTRATOR 
in CHEMISTRY at a salary of £250 per annum. 
Applications must be lodged by the 20th September, 1919, with the REGIS- 
TRAR, from whom a form and further particulars can be obtained. 


O PATRONS.—COMBATANT CLERGYMAN, B.A. Oxon. 

(Honours), about to demobilize, would like country living (South). 44 years’ 

service. Held important command. Highest references.—Apply Box 031, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., 2. 


oe ee March, 1920. 
E house.—lor particulars apply the MASTER, 
Hertford, in envelope marked “ Bursarship.” 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. lL. 

Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M, CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


LECTURES, &c. 
YHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) are 
awarded in the following Faculties :—Arts (including Architecture), Pure Science, 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining), and Metallurgy. s 

The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This degree is awarded 
on post-graduate study, and graduates of the University of Sheffield and other 
approved Universities are eligible. 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching: 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology, 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, Iron and Steel Metallurgy, 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. Saray 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, stands in six 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded each year. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


r | le CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS,—Recognized by the Board of Education as 4 
Training College for Secondary Teachers, Princlpal: Miss M. H, WOOD, M.A. 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A 
residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. 
The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of Londoa University, Amplo 
opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, 
and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January 
and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas, 





Salary £500 and 
Haileybury College, 

















Education, Archi- 





Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollastou Koad, Cambridge, 
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‘TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
UNIVERSITY STREET, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: Central 9873. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on the 1st OCTOBER, 1919. 
The SCHOOL is for Final Studies only, and gives a complete curriculum to 
Men and Women Students for all the Final Examinations. P 
EES.—For the Final Course, 80 guineas if paid in one sum, or 82 guineas 
paid in two instalments of 50 and 32 guineas. ; ; } 
CLINICAL STUDIES.—The Students of University College Hospital have 
the privilege of carrying out a portion of their clinical studies at the— 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR NERVOUS DISEASES, Queen Square; 
THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, Great Ormond Street; and 
THE CENTRAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, Judd Street. 
THE ROYAL EAR HOSPITAL, Dean Street, Soho, has been amalgamated 
with University College Hospital as the Ear, Nose, and Throat Department. 
DENTAL STUDENTS (Men and Women) can obtain a complete curriculum 
at University College, University College Hospital, and the Dental Department of 
University College Hospital (the National Dental Hospital, Great Portland 
ftrect). This department has recently been reorganised and equipped on the 
highest standard of modern requirements, and is admirably adapted for the 
teaching of students in the science and art of Dental Surgery. ; 
SPECIAL COURSES in Operative Surgery (Junior and Senior) are held twice 
yearly—February and September. 
“Forty-seven appointments are open, during the year, to students, and paid 
appointments to the annual value of over £500, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and Prizes of the value of over £1,000 
are awarded annually. ; 
BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £135 1s tenable for the earlier 
Medical Studies at’ University College and for the Final Studies at the Medical 
ool. 
SHOLDSMID EXHIBITIONS.—Two of the value of 80 guineas each, the 
subjects of the examination being Anatomy and Physiology, are awarded annually 
in September. 
Provision is made both for undergraduates and graduates, and for research 
workers in the Graham Research Laboratories. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS are among the best equipped in London. 
Students can reside at University Hall, Ealing (Warden, W. W. Seton, M.A., 
Lit.). 
All further information and prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary, 
and the Dean can be interviewed at any time by appointment. 
Dean, G. F. BLACKER, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 
Acting Secretary, G. LE. ADAMS. 











SON’S8 CAREER. 


7""* 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Parents anc Guardians desiring information and advice with regard to the 
Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars to A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON> 


CB.E., D.8.0., F.R.C.S., the Dean, 
THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
University of London, 
LONDON, W.1, 


BERNERS STREET, 


THE ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM CAN BE TAKEN AT THE 
SCHOOL, 
ANNUAT, VALUE OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES, £1,000, 


THE WINTER SESSION BEGINS ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1ST. 





QUEEN'S COLLEGE; LONDON. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal; JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 





The MICHAELMAS TERM begins on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, 

The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well 
asa GENERAL EDUCATION for younger Students. 

Special Courses of Lectures have been arranged for Students whose studies 
may have been interrupted by the War. 

Training is also given for Secretarial work. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College, apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, 

-1, from wiom information may also be obtained as to the College Boarding 
House in which Students may reside. 








New Seasion opens on Monday, September 29. 
mJ ‘ - ‘ 


Bik k BECK Cc OLLE 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 4, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

GOURSES OF STUDY (Day and Evening) for Degrees of the University in 
ARTS and SCIENCE, and Evening Courses for Degrees in ECONOMICS and 
LAWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

GEOGRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION, 
POST-GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY OF LONDON, Fridays at 5.80. 
Prospectus post free. Calendar 6d., by post 8d. 


G E, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers, President: 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beckeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 








ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training; vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 

68 gns. perann. Gardening year begins in September: students can enter any 
date. Non-residents received. Two yearly scholarsliips offered.—Illus. pros- 
pectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
BEX EIL-ON SES —Dene Court School, standing in 


country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea: grounds of 5 acres. Good 
education, Great attention to health. Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 
riding.—Principal, Miss FORD, 
rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss TUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


‘ALDER GIRLS’ SCOHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shail tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


) ee Oe 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls, Tele,: “ Watford 616,” 








I INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 14 
Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumr term begins Sept. 18th; 
boarders, Sept. 17th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Qi. MARGARET'S i. HARROW. 
N 


SCHOOL, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 


Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


! INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Michaelmas Term begins on Thursday, September 25th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 

Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19, 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds, Healthy 
situation : very suitable for delicate girls.—For Prospectus apply to Head-M.+' ress 








FOREIGN. 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


yas VILLA ST. MONIQUE, 

an Educational Home for 12 elder girls, will open in Paris on October 
the ist at 9 RUE D’ERLANGER, PARIS l6e. Five minutes’ walk from the 
Bois de Boulogne—For Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEYVHE, B, és L,-Ph,, 
St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey. 





JIDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 
‘4 School for Young Ladies, les Allitres, Avenue Montagibert, Lausanne. 
Thorough general education, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine 
gituation, comfortable house. ‘Tennis court.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal. 


{WITZERLAND. — MOUNTAIN HOME (alt. 4,500 ft.) 
with late Head-Master and wife; health first consideration ; expert 
private tuition ; modern languages ; winter sports —BOURNE, Hotel Clarence, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 
tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 

which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated deserip- 


tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{ Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “‘ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 montiis. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum. arly 
applications should be made. tia é 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, F.C. 3. 














ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 











* LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
dha BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford,—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
&re trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, amd includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
00 the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

Introduces into physical development a new principle—the key to the 

Open-air idea of Education, Prevention of Coneumption, and General Health 
Training. It is Nature's great secret of vitality.—Particulars from 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 


ide ies: 

YHELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 

wi MEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistresa, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 

‘ ree Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Applications for admission 

Beemer should be made now.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 

$00 Ween , 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. Telephone : 
9 stern, 











BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

‘ Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Loat- 

house, &e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T. Fees, £53, 
Entrance Scholarships, July —Appiy W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ee EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields, Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev, W. F, BURNSIDE,M.A., Head-Master. 


&e. 
gained by 








PRIVATE TUITION, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes Pupils 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
WOOLWICH 10 (including 1st place), SANDHURST 1s, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 
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Form Master St. Paul's), PREPARES afew BOYS for PUBLIC oo 
‘lifton. 


Leven, ASHE, M.A. (Vice-Chancellor’s Gold Medallist, Late 


Osborne, 


Scholarships, Rugby, Westminster; Entrances, . 


recesses 
Term bezins 2 ith September. —18 Perryn Road, 


No failures. 


PEAKING IN PU BLIC (without MS. ), 2nd Ed., 4s. net’ 
b by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall). — list of books, or 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSO 
(Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturi “ “Reading, Reciting), 
Address Mr. CHAS. SE YMOUR, 4460 Strand, London. 


NTA M MERING. The only remedy. 
Before your son returns to school advise with Mr. HERBERT MIALL, 
Spee ialist to Christ's Hospital and other Institutions, 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


{XPERT TUITION in ENGLISH, COMPOSITION, 

4 LATIN, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., for all exams. or self-improve- 
ment given here or at Oxford Street by experienced Colleze Tutor. Numerous 
siccesses.— Write TU TOR, MM. A. 109 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 5.W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


Advice free of ct marge ze will he given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Rex ent 1926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CH ARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
\~CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND “GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS on TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
ay prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
‘The age of the pupil, district preferzed, and — idea of fees shou'd be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC, 4. 
I 5053 Central. 





obtain reliable informat: on 
Tutors, and Educational Homes 
sending full particulars of their 

pupila, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &e.) to 


& 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Kdueational Agenta, who are largely res ogy for the 
teaching staffs of the most Important schools, and thus able 


ypwrens 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


Office: —.158- 162 OXFORD 8T., LONDON, W.1L. Telephone —1136 Museum. 


ew AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

OAKLEY HOUSE, 11, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY 8T., LONDON, W.C. 1. 

Under the managemeat of a Committee appointed by the Peachers’ Guild, 
Collere of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been caleu- 
latel on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Re sistrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


can 
Schools, 


Parents 
respecting 
for boys and girls by 
requirements (age of 


4( ‘He OLS 
s 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TIVHWE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gievrard 1265).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
stic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. EK xceltent introductions given 
JLAYWRITING. ABSORBING AND FASCINATING 
PURSUIT. Fame and fortune may await you. Tuition, Criticism. 
Acdvice.—PL AYWRIGHTS, 59-60 Chancery Lane, London. 


y ARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN.—Unique ‘postal ¢ course : 
‘4. «how to write, what to write and where to sell, with editorial guidance. 
Row training. Interesting booklet free —REGENT INSTITU TE (Dept. 85), 
22 Belford Street, W.C. 2 
7“ PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ 
residence in Paris—University certificate), 
YY PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Confidential Documents, 
Testimonials, Circular Letters, and all classes of Duplicating work neatly 
and accurat: ely executed at shortest notice. Efficient service. Moderate terms. 
~—LODGE & MILBOURN, 27 Westborough, Scarborough. 


d Nlatena omg — Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 
Letters, Circulars, General Copying, Duplicating, &c. 


J. TRIMNELL, 8&8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


Roerar EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY. 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OP. BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 
AIL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RLCREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 





Tor i ulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Sceretary, 


.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, 1.0. 4, 
TOURS. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (resumed). 
Crt. 14, Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, Sorrento. 30 days. 50ga. 


“Carden of Alich,” 
Miss BISHOP, 


Tunisia, the Desert. 22 days. 
159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 


Nov., Aigeria, 


F.RGS., 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vy 7 AR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 

palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 

ci FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 

J, W. SINGER and SONS ( Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 

boone ag Oy gy Somerset, Loadon Office: kijogham House, Arundel Street, 
‘rand, W.C. 


C7 ga. 





O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS. —Messra 
BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON. 
ON-THAMES. Free advice given on Investments, State amount availa! 

and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, — 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSUR 
TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relati 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and ag: tin. Read “ Ag ond 

ance and Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chamba 

Fleet Street, B.C. 4. vera, 


| —— INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE 

about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S RE FRESHMENT HOUSE 
198 Regent Street, W. 1. 


QU ITABLE REVERSIONARY IN’ ‘EREST SOCIETY, 
‘4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
_Apply SECRE TARTE S$, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W C_ 9, 


RANCE and ANNUL 


LIST of 
paid regul: 
ASSOCIATION, “uty! 


LL 

poe PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des. 
cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town 

who receive PRIVATE PATLENTS (Mental, Neurasthentes 
Post free on application to Mr A.Y. STOREY’ 
Aszoen., Ltd.,22 Craven St.,'Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 


Country, Seaside 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). 
General Manager, Medical, &c., 


TINO PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satisfactory 

substitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finex 
Devonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well mature! ; hiteway's 
Dartmoor” Still CYDER closely resembles a still wine, old, ‘mellow, dry, 
and delicious. Prices, 263. 3d. per doz. quarts (hock), 163. 3d. per doz’ pinta 
(hock) (1 doz. carriage pald).—H. WHITEWAY & CO., LTD. (Dept. M.), The 
Orehanis, Whimple, Devon. 


ft AVE YOUR ow N -BOOKPLATE. —Your own Arms 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and origina! work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRKY B., WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


London, W.1 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.- 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 124. on Silver, 15s, o9 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not aece pted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or —— Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Hstd. 1850, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Perso 


- Pe -rsons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the 





Highest Value 





actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Olliees, 63 Oxford Street, London, Batd. 1 ) Years 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 


on Vuleanite up to 73. per tooth, silver 125, gold 15-, platinum £2 
Call or post, imme tiate cash or offers. Meation this journ ul.—Measrs. PAGET, 


219 Oxtord Street, W. Estd. 150 years. 

"| Coe ES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
J SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guarantee | by BE. Howarth, F.Z.8 

Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins Is, 64 


Sheflield. 


23. 64., post free —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 
OOKS.—Don Quixote, 2 vols., illus. by Doré, 18s. ; Victor 
Hugo's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vola., half-morocco, £6 63.; Lettera of 
Queen Victoria, 3 vols., 213., pub. at 63s. ; Campan’s Memoirs of the Private Lifs 
of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best etit., 1917, £3 3s.; Grant's The Makers of Black 
Bagaltes, 1910, 21s.; Clarke's Baxter Colour Prints, just out, 93. ; Soton’s Itatian 
Majolica, 214.; Salome, illus. by Beirdsley, Lls.; Riceardi Preas Canterbury 
Tales, illus. by Flint, 3 vols., £7 108. ; Chas. Lever’s Works, Best Library Edition 
37 vols., half-morocco, £25; Dickens’ Works, Edition de Luxe, 30 vola., coal 
30 gs., price £17 103.; William Morris’ Collectet Works, edited by Miss May 
Morris, 24 vols., £12 123. 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on application.— 
Edward Baker’ 3 Gre at Bookshop, John Bright Stre et, Birmingham. 


WRITE FOR MONEY. 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN, 

Money can be earned by Writing. The LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Practical Correspondence Courses teach what to write, how to write, and how 
to sell, 

Fees :—Fiction Course, £2 23.; 
both Courses, £3 3s. 

Work criticised constructively. Suftable MSS. 
highest rates. Cash paid immediately on acceptance 

For Free Booklet address “ EDITORIAL Le ng “LITE RARY TRAINING 
sc CHOOL, 22 2 Chancery L Lane, _London, WC. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, LEICESTER. 


OCTOBER 14, 15, 16, 17. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Mcetinga, except to those arringed 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 73. 6d. each. 


5a., 





News Course, £2 23,; Inclusive Feo for 


poet for publication at 








COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER : 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed).—To the Hon, Secretaries, 
Church House, St. Martin’s Kast, Leicester; or the S.P.C.K., 64 New Boal 
Street, London, W.1; the Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W.1; 
and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &¢.—To the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 
mittee, St. Margaret’s Vicarage, Leicester. 

OTHER MATTERS.—To the General 
Eliiott, St. Peter's Vicarage, Leicester. 


Secretary, the Rev. W. Thomp30n 


_ For Godd Silver. rd > &e. 


dards 
Go Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ 1/- 244 k46 
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THE FINAL SAFETY 
OF HUMANITY 


is found only in the changed hearts of men. The one message 
that compels the heart to goodness and peace is the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 





‘Anew spirit of generosity and humanity, born in 
the hearts of the peoples in this great hour of 
common ‘suffering and sorrow, can _alone heal the 
wounds which have been inflicted on the body of 
Christendom.’ ’"—General Suits. a 


THE LONDON 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


was founded in 1795 “to preach the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God,” 


Its Pioneer Missionaries 


John Williams, Robert Morrison, David Livingstone, Robert 

Moffat, James Gilmour, and James Chalmers have their 

successors to-day in India, China, Africa, Madagascar, 

Polynesia, and Papua. Nearly 300 men and women, backed 
by a great company of chosen native workers, 


Preach the Gospel, Heal the Sick, Teach the Children, 
and Uplift the Depressed. 


A great advance in home income is urgently needed to meet 
the vastly increased cost of missionary work. Silver exchange 
calls for an extra expenditure this year of more than £ 30,000. 


The Society’s Treasurer is Mr. W. J. Somervell, J.P. 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home 
Secretary, L.M.S., 16 New Bridge Street, London, E.C, 4. 


Property of all kinds may be bequeathed to “THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY.” 
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Si Si d Lo wattes — "I om on old seaches 
W of your ‘De eszke’ Tenors, 
Ir 1 ney which I prefer to all other 
Turkish cigarettes, I like your Americans very much indeed, 
Some Transatlantic cigarettes do not seem likely to strengthen 
the Anglo-American Entente; yours should do so,”’ 
Major Haldane Maefall writes: —‘ What the Rolls-Royce 
is to the motorist, the ‘De Reszke' Cigarettes are to the 















George Graves Esq. writes:—As a very ardent and 
persistent smoker of ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes, may I add my 
quota in praise of their excellence ?"’ 


HESE letters indicate the high esteem in which 

‘* De Reszke” Cigarettes are held by those who 

know good cigarettes. If you, too, appreciate 
quality, you will like them also. 


‘DeReszke 


Austoog’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and Mibicary Canteens, 









THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at BISLEY, 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON, 
maintaining and training 1,200 Boys and Girls, 


NEED HELP 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE, 
Chairman and Treasurer: O, E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Arethusa Commitee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H, BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND, 
The National Refuges Offices: 

164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.O, 2, 














PEACE. 


Please Send a Thankoffering to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN and WOMEN of H.M. 
SERVICES and THEIR DEPENDENTS during the WAR, 
and is now doing a great work for the men still on service abroad, 
men on leave in London, disabled and other discharged men, 
sailors’ and soldiers’ motherless children, &c., &c. A Gift to 
the Church Army is 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


to the men who have hazarded all and given 
much for the peace and safety of the world. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays aje Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 





DD., Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Stree, Marble Arch, 
London, W. 1. 


——— 


The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING THE CHILDREN, 


the 


NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 


a> 
: BEEKAORHRRAHHeeee 


Help urgently needed to maintain 
its present family of 4,851 little 
ones and to continue the work. 


Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq, the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W.9 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. j 





— 


international Brotherhood Congress, 


THE CITY TEMPLE, London. 
September 15th to 17th, 1919. 





Sunday, September 14th —OFFICIAL SERMONS :— 


St. Paul's Cathedral—Preacher: The Right Rev. The LORD BIS / 
LONDON. ISHOP OF 


Westminster Abbey.—Preacher: Rev. CANON DE CANDOLE, 

The City Temple.—Preacher: Rev. J. FORT NEWTON, D.1itt. dD) 
Special Sermon to Women. Preacher: Miy 
MAUDE ROYDEN. 


CITY TEMPLE. 
Monday, September 15th.—Devotional Meeting: Conducted pb 

F. B. MEYER, B.A., D.D. Statement by WILLIAM WARD and tateehy ai 
of the PRESIDENT. Inaugural Address by the PRESIDENT, Rev. JORN 
CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. Brotherhood and Religion, Rev, TOM BYKES, Rey 
W.J.SOUTHAM, D.D.(Rector of Holy Trinity Church, Winnipeg). Discusston 
Brotherhood Among the Nations. Welcome to Overseas Delegates, who wil 
speak on the work of the Brotherhood in Canada, United States of America, 
South Africa, Egypt and Palestine, France, Serbia, Japan, China, Switzerland’ 
Belgium, Russia, Holland, Liberia, Jamaica, etc. Reception of the Delegates 
by the LORD MAYOR (Sir Horace Brooks Marshall, Bart.) and the LADY 
MAYORESS, at the Mansion House. 


_ Tuesday, September 16th. — Devotional Meeting: Conducted by the 
VENERABLE ARCHDEACON DEWDNEY (Canada). Brotherhood and the 
W orld Unrest, Right Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, Rev. SAMUEL ZANE 
BATTEN, D.D. (U.8.A.). Discussion. Brotherhood and the Native Races, SIR 
HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., BASIL MATHEWS, M.A. Discussion 
Brotherhood and the Fight Against Venereal Disease, SIR THOMAS BARLOW 
Bart., M.D., K.C.V.O. (Physician Extraordinary to H.M. the King), §IR 
A LFRED PEARCE GOULD, K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S. Discussion. Brotherhood and 
the Eastern Peoples, HAARENDRANATH MAITRA (Editor A Voice from India 
Rev. DANJO EBINA, D.D. (Japan). Discussion. 


Wednesday, September 17th.—Devotional Meeting : Conducted by the Rey 


( HARLES WOOD, D.D. (U.8.A.). Brotherhood and the League of Nationa, 
tight Hon. LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P., Professor GILBERT 
MURRAY, LL.D. Brotherhood and the Press, J. A. SPENDER, M.A. (Editor 


The Westminster Gazette). CONSTITUTIONAL SESSION. 


Public Meeting at the City Temple at 6.50 p.m. 
Chairman: Rev. JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 
Speaker : 


THE PRIME MINISTER, 
The Right Hon. D, LLOYD GEORGE, O.M., M.P. 


THE PUBLIC ARE ADMITTED TO ALL SESSIONS OF THE CONGRESS 


Yor full details apply R. J. HARRY, NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OFFICES 
37 Norfolk Street, W.C, 
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True Egyptian 


Distinguished always for the une 
varying quality of the highest-grade 
Turkish leaf, and perfect manu- 
facture, the Nestor stands first in 
favor among men of educated taste. 


The name‘ Nestor’ on SOME POPULAR SiZES 





your Cigarette is the SURFIN 
mark of a quality 10, 1s. 4d.; 20, 2s. 8d 
famous all round the 25, 3s. 3d.; 50, 6s. 6d 
world. The Egyptian 100, 13s 

| Government stamp on EXCELSIOR (MILDER) 

| every box and tin of 10, 1s. 1d.: 25, 2s. 8d.3 
Nestor Cigarettes is bU, 58. 3d. ; 100, 10s, 6d. 
the guarantee mark of , 
the True Egyptian LADIES" VIGARETTES 
Cigarette. Nestors are peta rie) 
made in Cairo of se- Queen," 25, 48.; 100, 
lected Turkish leaf, Ratna Aes 

Setos Amber Orient 

For thirty-five years the ally perfumed) 
choice of those whose 10, 2s. 2d.; 20, 4s, 3d 
judgment counts, 50, 10s. 6d.; 100 


Nestor Cigarettes 


At all Hizh-class Tobacconists and Stores 
throughout the World you can buy Nestors. 
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Can 


ou 


Control Your 


MEMORY by the 





ROTH METHOD 





Don’t grope around in the dark any longer. 
There is no need to wrinkle the brow. 


everything you want to remember. 


dinner party at his house I little thought it 

would be the means of helping me _ indirectly 

to obtain a one-hundred-and-fifty per cent. 
increase in salary. Yet it was, and here is the way it all 
came about. 

Toward the close of the evening, when things began 
to drag a bit, as they often do at parties, someone sug- 
gested the old idea of having everyone do a “stunt.” 
Some sang, others forced weird sounds out of the piano, 
recited, told stories, and so on. 

Then it came to Macdonald’s turn. He was a quiet 
srt of chap, with an air about him that reminded one 
of the old saying that “ still waters run deep.” He said 
he had a simple ** stunt ** which he hoped we would like. 
He selected me to assist him. First, he asked to be blind- 
folded securely, to prove there was no trickery in it. Those 
present were to call out twenty-five numbers of three figures 
zach, such as 161, 249, and so on. He asked me to write 
Jown the numbers as they were called. 

This was done. Macdonald then astounded every- 
one by repeating the entire list of twenty-five numbers 
backwards and forwards. Then he asked people to 
request numbers by positions, such as the eighth number 
called, the fourth number, and so on. Instantly he 
repeated the exact number in the position called. He 
did this with the entire list—over and over again, without 
making a single mistake. 

You may well imagine our amazement at Macdonald’s 
remarkable feat. You naturally expect to see a thing 
of this sort on the stage, and even then you look upon 
it as a trick. But to sce it done by an everyday business 
man, in plain view of everyone, blindfolded, and under 
conditions which make trickery impossible, is astonishing, 
to say the least. 

* * a * ** 

N the way home that night I asked Macdonald how 

it was done. He said there was really nothing 

in it—simply a*memory feat, the key to which 
could be learned in one evening. Then he told me the 
reason most people have bad memories is because they 
leave memory development to chance. Nearly anyone 
could develop a good memory, he said, by following a 
few simple rules. And then he told me how to do it. 
At the time I little thought that evening would prove 
to be one of the most eventful in my life, but such it proved 
to be. 

What Macdonald told me I took to heart. I made 
remarkable strides toward improving my memory, At 
first I amused myself with my new-found ability by amazing 
people at parties. My “memory feat,” as my friends 
called it, surely made a hit. I was showered with invita- 


Wis my old friend Faulkner invited me to a 





tions for all sorts of affairs. If anyone were to ask me how 
‘9 quickly develop social popularity I would teil him to | 
earn my memory “ feat ’—but that is apart from what 
{ want to tell you. 

Fhe most gratifying thing about the improvement of 
my memory was the way it helped me in business. Much 
my surprise, I discovered that my memory training 
aad made my brain clearer, quicker, keener. I felt that 
[ was acquiring that mental grasp and alertness I had so 
atten admired in other men, 

My ability to remember things quickly attracted the 
attention of my employer, and promotion after promotion 
followed in rapid succession, I also found that my ability 
to remember helped me in dealing with other people ; | 
I could win them round to my way of thinking, simply 


because I could recall facts and figures the instant I required 


them 


Control your memory, and see instantly 


We all hear a lot about the importance of sound judgment. 
I have found that sound judgment is largely the ability 
to weigh and judge facts in their relation to each other. 
Memory is the basis of sound judgment. I am only thirty- 
two, but many times I have been complimented on having 
the judgment of a man of forty-five. I take no personal 
credit for this—it is largely due to the way I trained my 
memory. 

* * * * * 

HESE are only a few of the ways I have profited by 
my trained memory. It has helped me to recall 
the names and faces of people I meet. I always 

liked to read, but usually forgot most of it. Now I find 
it easy to recall what I have read. Another thing is that 
I can now master a subject in considerably less time than 
before. Price lists, market quotations, data of all kinds 
I can recall much better than before I trained my memory. 

My vocabulary, too, has increased. Whenever I see 
a striking word or expression I memorise it and use it 
in my dictation or conversation. This has put sparkle 
and pulling power into my conversation and _ business 
letters. I can now do my day’s work quicker and with 
much less effort because I do not have to keep stopping 
to look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of course. But 
the best part of it all is that since I started to train my 
memory my salary has steadily increased. 

* * * * * 
HAT Macdonald told me that eventful evening was 
this: ** Get the Roth Memory Course.” I did. 
That is how I learned to do all the things I have 
told you about. The publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course—The Standard Art Book Co., Ltd.—are so confident 
that it will also show you how to develop a better memory 
that they will gladly send the Course to you for free 


examination. 
SEND NO MONEY. 

Not a penny do you pay until you have examined the 
Course and found that it fully lives up to all the claims 
made for it. Merely mail the coupon, or send a postcard, 
and the complete Course will be semt to you instantly, 
all charges prepaid. If after examination you decide that 
you do not want to keep the Course, then return it within 
three days, and you will owe nothing. On the other hand, 
if you find, as thousands of others have found, that the 
Roth Memory Course will help you, then send only 30s. 
in full payment. 

You have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
taking immediate action. So mail the coupon NOW 
before this liberal offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON. 


To the National Business sal Personal Eificiency. 





| THE STANDARD ART BOOK GCO., LTD. (Dept. R 23), 


60 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


Please send me post paid the complete ‘ROTH Memory” 
course in 7 lessons for free examination. Within three days J 
will remit 30s. in full payment or else return the Course. 


TE , aa c:anbak eas bark eee 


BATE Siccwsscedawsaxames 


This coupon in an unsealed envelope will only cost ld 
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| InfantPlant | 
| Cigarettes. 


Made from the youngest and most delicate 
leaves of Selected Golden Virginia. 


20 fr 16 


Also 5QOs.& 100s. 
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The Silent Missionary 


The Gospel can now be read in languages spoken 
by more than a thousand million people. 


This is mainly the outcome of the translation wor, 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Its list of versions includes five hundred and seventeen 
different languages. 


The Society is publishing and distributing the 
Scriptures in all parts of the world. Its volumes are 
to be found in every barrack and on every battleship, 
and are being read where there is no opportunity for 
church parade. 


They reach the most lonely settlers on the prairies 
of Canada; on the veld of South Africa; in the bush 
of Australia: and across the steppes of Siberia—for 
whom there is little or no organized worship. 


In the Mission-field they go home with casual hearers 
from the street chapel, and with patients discharged 
from the hospital. They circulate among the crowds 
of great cities, and journey into regions beyond the 
preacher's voice. They penetrate Tibet, Afghanistan, 
Arabia, the Amazon forests, and other fields untrodden 
as yet by the foot of the living missionary. 


The Society needs your help in sending forth 


The Silent Missionary 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Secretaries, British and Foreign’ Bible 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


the 
Society, 





a 
Hew Publishing Mouse 


Philip Elan & Co., 


5, Quality Court, 
Chancery Dane, 
London, WI.C. 2 


Publishers of Good Books. 











55th NEW and REVISED Edition, Price 1s, 6d. net ; by post, 1s. 10d. 


FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE 


to LONDON and OTHER CHARITIES, 
arranged in alphabetical order with Appendix of Special Announcements anl 
EDITORIAL GUIDING NOTES. 
33 and 34 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2, 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Fstablished 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000, Reserve Fund, £2,570,000. Together £5,070 ,009 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors ° oe « £5,000,009 
Total Issued © see and Ree cervea «+ £10,070,000 
EAD OFFICE 71 CORNBILI, London, E c. 3 
DRAFTS Pe. ‘G RANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australia 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 


on application, 
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Constable’s 


New Books 





NEW 6s. NOVEL9 NOW READY, 
ORANGES AND LEMONS 
A new book by Mrs. George Wemyss |. 
Author of ‘‘ The Professional Aunt,” ete. 
LOYE OF BROTHERS 
A new book by Katharine Tynan 


Author of ‘‘ Middle Years,” etc. 


Anew nove! by Mary Johnston 
THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Old Dominion,” etc. 


The Scotsman.—. . . & fine and powerful tale of Scottish history and human 
passion, full of charming passages of description and of genuine notes of tragedy 








and romance.’ 
Maud Diver's New Novel 
THE STRONG HOURS 
Author of ‘* Strango Roads,” etc. 
A new novel by Lady Charnwood 
THE DEAN 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
By Dorothy Canfield 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE 


APOCALYPSE 
By Vincente Blasco Ibanez 


2nd Imp. 


Now ADDED TO THE Ww ESTMINSTER LIBRARY OF 
FICTION. 3s. 6d. NET. 


THE DREAM SHIP. By Cynthia Stockley 


GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY 
By G. S. Street 


Now included in the Pocket Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
canst a NEW POETRY. 

A collection of Pooms by D. S. MacColl, 3s. 6d. net, 
entitled BULLAND OTHER WAR VERSES, 

the Title Poem being a transposition of the Book of Job to the 
circumstances of English life and polities during the war. 


By M.C. Furse. THE GIFT 2s. Gd. net. 


NEW POEMS 
By Charles G. D. Roberts 2s. 6d. net. 
The Scotsman.—*. . . Vigorous and ardent lyrical poems.” 
ECHOES FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. By J. G. Legge 


Author of ‘* Rhymo and Revolution in Germany,” ote. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THREE DAYS. By Rose Macaulay 


2s. 6d. net. 





A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 

sé 

HEARTBREAK HOUSE” 

By George Bernard Shaw ”:. 6d. net 

This volume includes the following plays: Great Catherine, 
O'Flaherty, V.C., The Men of Perusalem, Augustus Does His 
Bit, Annazanska, The Bolshevik Express. The Preface is an 
important feature of the volume. Under the title ‘‘ Heartbreak 
House and Horseback Hall” it gives, in the author's charac- 
teristic style, an unsparing description of English society 
before the war, 


ALL ABOUT BABY 
By the Author of ‘‘ Home Nursing,” ete., 
ls. 6d. net. 
The Christian World 


THE FUTURE CITIZEN AND HIS 
MOTHER 
By CHAS. PORTER, M.D., B.Sc., with a Foreword by 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON- BROWNE, M.D., B.Sc. (Chadwick 
Library Series. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Medical Times.—* This small book should be in the hands of all ex- 
Tectant mothers interested in the future welfare of our race.”’ 


By STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S. Cloth, Is. 3d. Paper, 7d. 

The British Medical Journal.— .a ditfic ult = handle l, delicately 

{ndesd, but courageously . . . it is just enough to set a father or mother ti aking, ‘ 
as we believe, along right lines.” 


A. R. NEUMAN. 


. & book for young mothers of all classes.” 








JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 
By NORWOOD YOUNG 2ls. net. With Frontispiecs, 
Maps, and Plans, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHEVALIER DE 
BOUFFLERS,” etc. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

By NESTA H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 21s. net. 


The Daily Graphic.—" A study of Democracy which could not have appeared 
at a more opportune time.” 


A DEFENCE OF ARISTOCRACY 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI, Author of “ Nietzsche and 
Art.” 10s. 6d. net. 


The Observer.—* It is one of the virtues of Mr. Ludovici’s book that it contains 
a long-needed statement of the distinction between a true and false aristocracy.” 


GERMANISM FROM WITHIN 
By A. D. MCLAREN. New Edition, with a New Preface. 
83. 6d. net. 
Punch.—“ An honest, manly, temperate, and informing book.” 


THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


Tho intimate personal history of the grandson of John 
oo Adams, told by himself. 21s. net. 
The Spec:ator.—" It is a book that will bear reading again and again as tig 
revelation of a watt 3 ants Character.” 


NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 6s. net. 


The Westminster Gazette.—‘ an admirable picture of the fine work that 
has been done in the Y.M.C.A. huts and of the mea by whom they were so 
much appreciated.’ 


The Daily Graphie-—“ An inspiration to read.” 


The Times Literary Suppione nt.—** Those first three days of the great offensive 
live again in Mr. Hornung’s pages. . . those wi ho spent anxious hours in doome | 
Arras will read his account with fascination.’ 


YASHKA 
My Life as Peasant, Exile, and Soldier. By MARIA 
BOTCHKAREVA, Commander of the Russian Women’s 
Battalion of Death, as set down by Isaac Don Livine, 
Author of ‘* The Russian Revolution.” 8s. 6d. not. 


THE BEST LIFE OF GENERAL BOTHA. 
GENERAL BOTHA, The Career and the Man. 
By HAROLD SPENDER. 


Maps and Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Observer.—“ A spirited account of a fascinating personality .. . @ life- 
like portrait of the Boer soldier.’ 


STAPLE TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
Edited by GORDON D. KNOX. 6s. Gd. net per vol. 


By FRANK ORMEROD. By GEORGE BIGWOOD. 
The Textile Recorder —* There can be nothing but the highest praise for 
the Staple Trades and Industries Series. British people cannot be too wel 
educated regarding their industries.’ 


By Professor RAMSAY MUIR. 
NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


7s. 6d. net. 2nd Enlarged Edition. 
NATIONALISM & INTERNATIONALISM 


5s. net. 3rd Impression. 
The New Statesman.— He exhibits Europe during the last century sorting 
itsclt out into national units, and he analyses in each unit the progress of thas 
ideal of self-government by which the future world state must be inspired.” 


MAKERS OF THE 19th CENTURY 
Biographies of men of all countries who have had a definite 
influence on thought or action in the nineteenth century. 
Edited by BASIL WILLIAMS, Author of * The Life of 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham,” etc. Frontispiece to cach 
volume, 

The Outlook.—* A series which ought to be of the greatest possible valu: ia 
the immediate future.” 





NEW VOLUME. 
BISMARCK. By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.O. 10s. 6d. 
not, 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By LORD CHARNWOOD. 2nd 
Edition (Fifth Printing). 10s. 6d. net. 
DELANE OF *‘ THE TIMES.” By Sic E. T. COOK 
DIAZ. By DAVID HANNAY. 
HERBERT SPENCER. By HUGH ELLIOT. 
ABDUL HAMID. By Sir EDWIN PEARS. 
Li HUNG CHANG. By J. O. P. BLAND. 


6s. net each. 


10 & 12 ORANGE STREET. LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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A BOOK THAT DOES 
ITS DUTY. 


Why are new Books read? That they may 


inform or delight the reader. 

When do they perform this duty at its 
best ? While they are really new. 

What are new Books? The Books that 
you are enabled to read as soon as they appear 
—especially purchased for you if need be— 
by means of 


The Times Book Club’s 


“ GUARANTEED ” 


The subscriber for this service has the right 
to demand at the first call every book in circu- 
lation. 


Service. 


Write for Prospectus with rates and condi- 
tions of subscription. 


Three-volume rate—only £4 a year. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





SANDS & CO. 
HAUNTED PLACES IN 
ENGLAND 


By ELLIOT O’DONNELL. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


PEARL. A Cornish Love Story 


By BEATRICE CHASE. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


FROM CLOISTER TO CAMP 


The experiences of a Franciscan Friar as Chaplain to the 
British Forces in France with an-Ambulance, the Lancashire 
Territorials,the 6th Gloucesters, and the Ist Royal Munster 
Fusiliers. By the Rey. D. DEVAS, O.F.M. With a 
Frontispiece and Maps. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net, 


SIDELIGHTS ON SCOTTISH 
HISTORY 


By M. BARRETT, O.8.B. Demy Svo. Price 6s. 6d. net. 
London: 15 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; and Edinburgh. 


———— 


CHURCH AND STATE 


A VINDICATION 
ENGLISH SRASTIANIOM 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Spectator, with an 
Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on ‘THE ERASTIANISM 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 





By 





PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 7d. 





Published by W. 


} 


98 & 99 Fetter Lane. London, B.C. 4. ' 


STANLEY PAUL’S 
LATEST NOVELS 


A ROYAL PRISONER 


(6s. net) By Authors of “ Fantémas,” && 


LITTLE PITCHERS 


(7s. net) OLIVER MADOX-HUEFFER 


THE BETRAYERS 


(6s. net) HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


MONSTER’S MISTRESS 


(6s. net) E. EVERETT-GREEN 


HANDLEY’S CORNER 


(6s. net) 


THE CACTUS HEDGE 


(6s. net) 


THE INDIAN DRUM 


(7s. net) W. McHAIG and E. BALMER 


THE BOOK OF ETHEL 


(7s. net) C. STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN 
WEB OF STEEL 


(7s. net) CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


THE LAST DITCH 


(7s. net) 


BARBARA MARY 


(7s. net) 





KATE HORN 


CECIL, ADAIR 


(2nd Edition) 
VIOLET HUNT 


(2nd Edition) 
LADY STIRLING 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 ESSEX STREET, WC. 2. 











VOL. XXIV. JUST READY 


NELSON’S 
HISTORY OF 


THE WAR 
By JOHN BUCHAN 


Vol. XXIV. Cloth, 2/6 net 


VICTORY 


The Concluding Volume of “ The 
Standard Work on the World’s 
Greatest Upheaval,” 








All volumes are sold separately. 
Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


ETCHINGS KEENE. 


List on publication. 


‘wae OF CHARLES 


The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add fu rthe 
proof of the fact that Char les Keene was among the greatest of English art 
. . . Collectors will treasure them by the side of their Méryons an I chet Wt ers 
‘To describe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey ip 


words the sublimated beauties of such a delicate art as that of etching.’ 
—The Spectator 
“ Charles Keene will henceforth be ranked with the great etchers of all time. 
Jo seph 'P ennell, 


ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place Stirling. 





SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD., | 1 


TOW RE ADY. il new CATALOGUE “: an extrt aordinary 
vari f BOOKS, —y in new condition and offered ¢ atly reduce 
Write for your coy -day.—H. J. GLAIS HER, i sinder Bo k- 

Wigmore Street, Ww. 1 


prices 
seller, 55-57 
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EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 





September 1919 





Episodes of the Month 


Alternatives for the Allies in Russia 
y A. N. BRIANTCHANINOFYF, 
President of the Russian National 
Committee in London 


The Staff Officer 
By Mason ORLO WILLIAMS, M.C. 


The Real Meaning of 


Nationalization 
By Tut DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


“Clarissa Harlowe” By H. C. BIRON 


The Rummage Sale 
By Rev. ALEXANDER MACRAE 


What Every German Doesn’t Know 
By L. J. MAXSE 

The Control of Syphilis 
By Carrain E. BROWN, R.A.M.C. 


The Passing of the District Officer 


By KnHyYBER 


Hindenburg’s March into London 
By D. THOMAS CURTIN 


The Merchant Service 
By L. COPE CORNFORD 


Australia after the War 


By An OccastonaAL CORRESPONDENT 





Price 3s. net 





48 DUKE STREET, ST. 
LONDON, S.W. 1 


JAMES’S, 





“THIS TIMELY BOOK.” 


THE RECKONING 


The HON. JAMES M. BECK; 


Author of ‘“‘ The Evidence in the Case.” 


Cloth, 4s. net. 





Paper, 2s. 6d. net ; 


‘Mr. Beck’s former book on the war, ‘ The Evi- 
dence in the Case,’ probably did more to influence 
American favour than anything published on the 
war. His new book has all the literary qualities of 
its predecessor—a fine, juicy rhetoric, singular 
skill in the arrangement of facts, and felicity of 
illustration ; it has, in addition, generous senti- 
ment and an atmosphere.’’—Times. 


“Mr. Beck, who knows the inside of American 
politics as well as any man living, is afraid lest 
misunderstanding should arise between his Hamlet 
and his Fortinbras, lest England and America 
should lose the fruits of victory through a failure 
to grasp the nettle strongly and tear it up by the 
roots.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“This timely book. It is in the con- 
tinued co-operation for disinterested purposes of 
the two great English-speaking polities that Mr. 
Beck sees the one practical realisation of the 
Teague of Nations ideal.’’—Morning Post. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Publishers, London, E.C. 4. 


Macmillan & Co.’ s : List 


Industry and Trade. 


A Study of Industrial Technique and Business Organiza- 
tion; and of their Influences on the Conditions of variou: 
Classes and Nations. By ALFRED MARSHALL, 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Morning Post.—‘ Professor Marshall’s vast and orderly 
knowledge and the practical value of his method appear to great 
advantage in the present volume. . . . He draws his 
precedents from every age and clime, and there exists no other 
treatise, in English or any other language, which deals so ex- 
haustively with the economic foundations of the modern State.” 








The Land They Loved. 
es Life. ; G. D. CUMMINS. 


The ectatoy. An extremely interesting and original 
study of | reland in war time. For a first novel it shows 
great promise. Miss Cummins handles the dialect like a true 
artist, eschewing all devices to reproduce it phonetically, but 
relying entirely, with admirable results, on the turn of the 
phrase and the choice of the right word.” 


A Story of 


Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 


New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 


The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 
Crown 8vo. Red Cloth, 3s. net each, 
The Wooden Horse. Fortitude. 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. Maradick at Forty. 
The Prelude to Adventure. The Duchess of Wrexe. 


The Harbor. 
By ERNEST POOLE. New and Cheaper Re-issue. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


LETTERS, MSS. 


ANTED — immediately, 


ORIGINAL 


or JOURNALS dealing with the EARLY HISTORY of AUSTR a 
NEW ZEALAND and the SOUTH SEA ISLANDS Liber al prices siven.- 
Forward particulars as to contents and price to LITE RAM Y, “ 


AUSTRALIAN BOOK CO., 16 Farringdon Avenue, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C, 4, 
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£20,000 JOHN DENE 
REWARD ? ANOTHER 


| MISSING 


THE ABOVE SUM 
WILL BE PAID TO 
ANYONE GIVING 
INFORMATION 
THAT WILL LEAD 
TO THE DIS- 
COVERY OF JOHN 
DENE or TORONTO, 


JOHN DENE 


BINDLE 


HE IS KEEN ON 
GINGERING-UP 
THE ADMIRALTY. 
THEN HE GETS 
LOST, AS A TEMPY 
EXPRESSES Ly 
A COMEDY OF 
OUR OWN ‘TIMES. 


of TORONTO 


comes to England with a great naval invention, and the intention of gingering-up the 


Admiralty. 


His directness and unconventional methods bewilder and embarrass Whitehall. 


Suddenly John Dene disappears, and the whole civilised world is amazed at an offer of 


£20,000 for news of him. 
callers. 
ment Z retains its equanimity. 


Scotland Yard is disorganised by tons of letters and thousands of 
Questions are asked in the House, the Government becomes anxious, only Depart- 
By the way, what did happen to John Dene of Toronto? 


By Herbert Jenkins, Author of Bindle, The Night Club, Adventures of Bindle. 


Ready. 6s. net. 


HIS SECRETARY 


A novel of the Temporary Ministries by Bernard Gilbert. 
Sophie Thompson becomes secretary to the controller 
of a department, a married man with a family. Although 
they both fight against it, the inevitable happens, and 
the Great Whitehall Scandal ensues. The book gives 
a remarkable picture of the inner working of a Temporary 
Ministry, with all its passions, intrigues and scandals. 
Ready September oth. 6s. net. 


ALFS BUTTON 


In W. A. Darlington a new humorist has been discovered. 
The second button of Alf Higgins’ tunic has been made 
from Aladdin’s lamp, dug out of oblivion in the war- 
hunt for metal. Every time he goes to polish it, the 
terrifying Genius of the Button appears and asks for 
instructions. Becoming accustomed to ‘* Eustace,” 
as Alf calls him, he proceeds to give him *‘instructions,” 
with amazing and humorous results. Now ready. 6s. net, 


PATRICIA BRENT, SPINSTER 











took the reading-public by storm : it is now in its 25th thousand. It is being translated into 
Dutch, Norwego-Danish and Swedish. A five-reel film will be released early in 1920, In 


THE RAIN-GIRL 


the author tells how Richard Beresford threw up a post at the Foreign Office and set out to 
tramp the roads as a vagabond, and how a girl sitting on a gate smoking a cigarette in the 
rain changed everything. One thing, however, remained unchanged: his aunt Caroline's 
disapproval of all he did, said and was. As his cousin, Lord Drewitt, expressed it, ‘“* You are 
an ass, my dear Richard, but you are content to bray, whereas most of us try to roar.” 
By the author of Patricia Brent, Spinster. Ready September 16th. 6s. net. 


THE BOOMING of BUNKIE THE TAMING of NAN 


A humorous novel by A. S. Neill, who’s had a great When Helen of Four Gates was published the ex-mill 
success with A Dominie’s Log and A Dominie Dis- hand was hailed as a new novelist to be reckoned with. 
missed, of which 36,co0 copies have been called In her new book Ethel Holdsworth tells the story of 
for in this country alone. The Booming of Bunkie how Will Cherry loses both legs on the railway, and 
tells of how an unknown Scotch town was made famous how he finds himself faced with the problem of how 
by the enterprise of a publicity man. The planning of to manage a shrew of a wife with whom there is only 
the golf-course has been described as the best piece of one argument, physical force. ‘The story is a remark- 
golf humour that has appeared for years. 6s. net. able psychological study. Ready September 23rd. 6s. net. 


SIR STANLEY MAUDE 


And Other Memories by Mrs. Stuart Menzies. With appreciations by Sir Ian Hamilton, 
Sir William Robertson, Sir Julian Byng. Illustrated. Apart from her account of the Hero 
of Baghdad, Mrs. Stuart Menzies has many delightful stories to tell of well-known 
celebrities, how the Bishop cleaned his boots, how Mr. Justice Grantham and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson wrote verses to each other, etc. Ready September 16th. 16s. net. 


The Herbert Jenkins’ Wireless 


4 new publication of which upwards of 100,000 copies are being circulated in five continents across seven seas. 


st will be sent free by Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 3 York Street, St. James’s, London, 5.W.1. Among other things 


it tells a chapter of secret history, viz. :—How a British General postponed a great historical event because of 
“the movie men.” Everybody is reading The Herbert Jenkins’ Wireless, -_ 


nde P y 1 oxs, L7p. & 99 Fetter: e, E : . y . : . EC ” (Limited), at then 
London: Printed by W. Spraiant & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.0, 4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ SPECTATOR” ( , 
Uilice, No, 1 Wellington Street (W.C. 2), in the Preeinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, 
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